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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


i ie statement of policy last week by the new German 
Government contained a hint that Germany had a 
proposal to make to France with regard to security. 
What was thus dimly predicted was subsequently pub- 
The 

article, entitled ** Germany and France,” was evidently 
published the Government to 
provoke discussion. It was an ordinary ballon essai, 


lished in Germania, the organ of the Centre Party. 


with the sanction of 


The writer, as the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
tells us, asked his readers not to be put off by the usual 
German argument that it is Germany and not France 
which needs sceurity. Ie tries to analyze French feelings 
and acknowledges that it is natural for a Frenchman 
(while he forgets a ereat deal that Germans would wish 
him to recall) to that German 
three times marched to the threshold 
natural also for Frenchmen to be haunted by the thought 
that th 
numerically greater than the German nation will soon 

ly about half the 


remember armies have 


of Paris. It is 
French nation which was in Napoleon’s time 
have only 


population of Germany, 


< * * 


The article does not make any detailed proposal, but 








suggests that a pact of security must be mutual; that 
it must presuppose the evacuation of the Ruhr and the 
Northern Zone, and that it must be concluded between 


France and Germany themselves, without the mediation 


of any other Power. This offer may or may not have 
carried many German hopes with it, but it is certain that 
it has not been received favourably or even seriously in 
France. Frenchmen think it next to impossible that any 
Govern- 

When 
very far 

They 
Poland, 


and when they observe that a proposal from Germany 


Luther 


vith its majority of Nationalist Ministers. 


sincere scheme should come from ihe 


ment 
French people talk about security they are 


West rm 


maintenance of 


from thinking only of the frontier. 


aitach vast importance to th 


4 


does not as the Germania sche ine does not even niencuroth 


Poland they are inclined to tear i! up without giving the 
matter another moment's thought. 

* 
Colleetive Note of 
Northern Zone 


was published in the papers of Wedi sday. The German 


The German Note in answer to the 
the Allies about the evacuation of the 
Government points out that the Allied Governments con- 
tinue to keep the German Government and people in 
ignorance of the facts by which they presumably justify 
“the decision actually adopted by them several weeks 
non-fulfilment of the 


Treaty without being given the opportunity of defending 


before.” Germany is accused of 


herself. The fact of Germany's complete disarmament 


for it to be possible for the 


Allies reaily to justify their failure to keep to the date of 


is too notorious, the Note says 


evacuation laid down in the Treaty. No doubt the 
German Government, as usual, goes too far, for Germany 
is not fully disarmed, and her failure is testilied to by Allied 
Oflicers, whose honesty is beyond reproach, and who, 
as a matter of fact, desire to leave the country as soon as 
possible. 


% ax * Xx 


The real point, however, is that no country could ever so 


If France 


Britain desire to stay on indefinitely in the 


fully disarm itself as to be free of all blame. 
and Great 
occupied zone they will always be able to find some 
pretext. Fortunately, Great Britain at ail 
We wish we could 
has managed this 
Although Germany 
all practical 


verbal 
events does not want to 
that Mr. Austen 
matter of evacuation 
has not literally fulfilled the Treaty, for 


stay. 
say Chamberlain 


discreetly. 


purposes she is disarmed. We hold that our Government 


ought to deprive Germany of all excuses for saving that 


we have not made our intentions clear. If we knew 


‘ , ] , ] ‘ 
want, as we assuredly do, why not make ii 
clear? Mr. 


that one fact that Germany, by comparison with her 


what we 


absolutely Chamberlain should cling to 


neighbours, has no power left. Why give her a motive 
for building up a great army in the future? In the 
French Chamber on Wednesday M. Herriot accused 
Germany of deliberately trying to re-arm. He also 


defended the Geneva Protocol as a most valuable instru 
ment that would really make for peace. 
* * : * 


at 


tension between America and France over the 


TT 
wr 


question of the Debts does not seem to have been relieved 
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by recent events. M. Marin, the Minister of the Liberated 
Areas, in M. Poinearé’s Government, made what is 
deseribed as an hysterical speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he frankly took the line that Allied 
sacrifices and losses were pooled during the War, and that 
America could no more demand repayment of her dollars 
than France could demand back her dead. 
what emotional view has never found much favour across 
the Atlantic, where it is pointed out that much of the 
American credits have been used by France for her own 
particular objects, such as subsidizing the Little Entente, 
building up the French colonial empires, &c., &c. 
%* % 1 * 


This some- 


There has been another coup d état in Chile, where 
the army and navy have unmade the puppet government 
which they set up in September. The “ Services 
quarrelled over the spoils and Sehor Augustin Edwards, 
who was till recently well known in London as Chilean 
Minister, has been acting as mediator between them. 
On Tuesday it was announced that “a Ministry of 
National Concord” had been formed. Thus civil war 
secms to be safely averted. 

* x * * 


” 


In Spain the return of the Marquis de Estella on 
Thursday, the 22nd, to Madrid after four months spent 
in Morocco, and the assembling of all the provincial 
Mayors to honour the King, mark an important stage 
in the history of the Directory. Not unexpectedly the 
Marquis announced in a speech to the Mayors that 
the Directory would continue and would have no dealings 
vith the political parties. The censorship is to continue 
and there seems no immediate prospect of the summoning 
of the Cortes. The Madrid correspondent of the Times 
attempts to estimate the progress which has been made 
in the fifteen months since the coup d état. 

* * * > 

On the one hand, he says :— 


It is a positive fact that the efficiency and hours of work of 
Civil Servants are to-day in the Ministries much what they were 
eighteen months ago. Instead of majiana, applicants are politely 
informed that fan pronto (as soon as possible) their claims will 
be attended to. This deceivingly alert tan pronto rarely works 
eut at less than several months for a reply, though several ian 
prontos may be elicited in between.” 


On the other :— 


“Municipal autonomy, 
and incompatibility 


independence of the judicial power, 
between administrative posts and director- 
ships are afl far-reaching measures in operation, thanks to the 
Directory. Above all, there has been peace in Labour circles. 
Crime has been put down with a strong hand. Availing them- 


selves of the new order of things, Women have come forward for 
election to municipal corporations. ‘Lhe alcaldese and the influence 
she may exercise is not the least among the new possibilities opened 


up by the Directory.” 
* * * * 


The 


measures 


will these latter 
arouse a real public life 


real question secms to be: 
prove sullicient to 
4 > 


in Spain ? 
is the real 


The lack of it, as has been often pointed out, 
reason Why no reform gocs more than skin 
deep. If the Directory could do this and could stop the 
Morocean leak through which Spain is bleeding to death, 
then indeed it would the gratitude of all 
Spaniards. But then there would be no need for the 
Directory, for Spain would be in a position to govern 
herself! This is the fatal dilemma of all absolute 
Governments. Any real success must mean the end of 
the necessity which created them. 

x * * * 


deserve 


The ultimatum to Egypt after the murder of the Sirdar 
had one weak spot—the clause asserting the right to an 
unreserved interception of the Nile for irrigating the 
Sudan. The excuse is that the ultimatum was drawn up 
in great haste. It has since been acknowledged by both 
statesmen and soldiers that the irrigation clause was a 
wuistake, It was liable to the sinister interpretation that 


—— 


we meant to starve the people of Egypt of their wa 
supply as an act of revenge. Such a thought, of coy 
never entered the head of any Englishman. Great Bri, 
has now done the right thing in withdrawing ihe clay, 
An expert Committee has been app*inted with M. Creme. 
the Dutch engincer, as Chairman, and _ including 
Egyptian representative. No doubt, propos 
acceptable to all will emerge, as there is plenty of water {, 
everybody. Although Great Britain has been right ; 
give way handsomely in this matter, she has been jy 
as right to refuse to consider Ziwar Pasha’s prot 
against the newly-formed Sudan Defence Force, Thy 
Force is essential to the safety of the country. 
* * * * 


some 


With the unanimous refusal of the Dominion Gove, 
ments to attend an Imperial Conference in London , 
the Geneva Protocol, we must regard that instrument 
if not dead, yet in a state of suspended animation. 1] 
only question of moment which remains is wheth 
the British Government should definitely reject ¢ 
Protocol as Mr. MacDonald the Dra 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance, or whether it should, aft 
consultation with the Dominions, work out a system 
reservations, with which it would be prepared to acce 
the Protocol. On the whole we hope that the latt 
course will be pursued. Though very little may | 
left of the operative part of the Protocol when all th 
been made, it will yet allow the ney 
Assembly of the League to continue working on ¢! 
basis of the present document. For we still belie 
that the Protocol, though it has fallen on such evil day 
does represent the most iniclligent and workable med! 


rejected 


reservations have 


of eliminating war that has yet been devised. ( 
course, it calls upon the nations to make sacrili 
to that end. It is idle to suppose that so great : 


object as the elimination of war can be achieved withou 
If these sacrifices are considered too grea 
the nations will reject the Protocol—but then in tlw: 
case, they will accept the continuation of war. 

a % * % 

Mr. McKenna, the Chairman of the Midland Bank 
addressed his shareholders on Tuesday. The 
subjects he chose were Currency Values, the Volume ¢ 
Credit, and Gold Control. What strikes us as one ( 
the most important things in this illuminating stud 
is the remark that on the matters indicated above \ 
are still in the ste ze of enquiry rather than of positi 
opinion, and that there is no formulated body of doetrin 
generally regarded as orthodox. We and it 
on that ground that we press for an enquiry into t! 
subject of the Bank of England, and our Banking System, 
and the allied subjects of Legal Tender, the Gold Standar, 
the Gold Reserve, and the proper definition of Sterling 
Before we take any aciion such as is involved in tl 


sacrifices. 


spe ki 


aerce, 


restoration of a free market in gold, and the risk it involve 
of recourse to a raising of the Bank Rate, and conse: 
quently the restriction of Credit, we need the mos 
careful investigation. Mr. McKenna went on to gi 
a most valuable account of “the meaning of Money. 
He fully realizes that Money is a memorandum of bart 
transactions—not wealth, but only the record of wealth, 
except for the value of gold, silver or copper in thi 
arts and industries. Mr. McKenna ended with a pane: 
gyric of the Gold Standard, to which we may readily 
give our assent. We must not forget, however, that 
the Gold Standard and the return to a free market i 
gold here are different things. before wé 
take action which may kill the revival of trade, let 
have full consideration. 


Once more, 





* * * * 


reply to a deputation 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in 
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a handsome } in which his department. is 
interested. TI he said, would help in the 
preparation and distribution of leaflets on diet, though 
it could not propé rly distribute the leaflets itself. He 
intended to accept generally the recommendations of the 


He himself had 


arliament, when he was in office before, 


1¢ ce partime nt, 


Food Pres: evatives Commiuittce. et nin 
duced a Bill in 
to provide for 
The fact that he had done so was an carnest that he did 


p 
the carlier treatment of mental disorders. 
not mean to leave the matter alone. These are only some 
Finally, we are delighted to 
know that Mr. Neville Chamberlain spoke of his recent 


of the points mentioned, 


of the miners’ dispute must not, unfortunately, be 
taken as a sign that we are not likely to have 
very serious trouble in the industry during the next 


six months. The Federation is at present engaged in 
the These have 
4 


Ist. On the 24th the Executive 


collecting proposals from districts. 


to be in by February 2 
meets to consider all these proposals and to thrash 


out areport onthem. And then on the 26th the National 


Delegates Conference mects and may be expected te 
adopt this report, with or without amendment, as the 


Mean- 


committee of 


demand of the wage-earners of the industry. 
met the 
owners on the invitation of the latter to consider means 


while, on Thursday, the miners 


words to Lord Newton about smoke abatement as being 


an actual pled It means that the 


for remedying the serious position in which the industry 


ce. This is excellent. finds itself, 


Thus the forces on cach side are undoubtedly 


30VEN Government will themselves intreduce a Bill in 1926, massing. 
don * * k Be ; a * * * 
tent The dispute between Lord Weir and the Building The minecowners think it neeessary to eall for further 
, 7 Unions drags on. The Glasgow Corporation wishes to — sacrifices from the miners, and the miners are determined 
vhet| place a contract with Lord Weir for the crection of a to realize a higher standard of life. It will be hard indeed 
a i number of experimental houses. But in order to qualify to reconcile attitudes so divergent. We fear, too, from a 
Dra for the subsidy under the Wheatley Act and also to reading of the speeches made at the Conference of the 
1, aft abide by its own standing erders, the Corporation must Seottish Ind pendent Labour Party by the miners’ 
tem sive contracts only to firms who will pay union rates. Jeaders that it will be idle for the own rs to point out 
Accept Now, Lord Weir wishes to pay the workmen engaged to them that the industry cannot bear the satisfaction 
latt on the erection of his houses 10}d. an hour, while the — of their demands, such : « the demand that their “ real ”’ 
a union rate would, it is claimed, be Is. 3]d. an hour. wages shall be raised at any rate to the 1914 level. 





It is stated from a Labour source that the higher rate ‘~The mincrs know well that this is so under the present 








C ny would increase the cost of cach house by from £10 to organization of the industry, but they do not accept 
mn Ale. that organization as a satisfactory one and are pleased 
reli : ‘ ° . rather than otherwise if what they demand should 
I da The Glasgow Corporation is asking the advice  yeecessitate reorganization of the industry on a new 
et] of the Ministry of Health in the matter, in the hope, basis which they believe, erroneously as we think, would 
ve we presume, that it will be told that it will not forfeit glow it to secure for Hs workers x hieher standard of 
TH the Whe tle V subsidy if it Pives Lord Weir the contract, life. Henee in spite of 1 assuring statements by Mr. 
at on the grounds that his steel houses are not “houses Eyan Williams, the spokesman of the owners, and by 
ithout within the meaning of the Act.” But this, after all, Mr, Herbert Smith for the min rs, We cannot but regard 
gre: would be in the end a matter for the Courts to decide, the situation as anxious. ; 
1 that as the Ministry of Health cannot alter the terms of the ? 7 
rm , * * 
Act. Meanwhile the suspicion, of course, grows in the 
public mind that the Building Unions are deliberately We much regret to record the death of Lord Grenfell, 
Bank making difficulties in the erection of the new houses in the Senior Fi ld-Marshal of the Army, who diced on 
peci order ito preserve their m mopoly ef house building. Tuesday. Lord Gent il witt b chiefly . eager inn of 
me fhis suspicion is not dispelled by the statement issued saber 101 oe ae a e! sia nie — of Keypt, 
ne | by the Amalgamated Union of Building Trades and the defeat of the Mahdi. Perhaps the most pic- 
stud Workers. The statement docs not confine itself to the tUresque incident in his career was when he was seni 
¢ 1 caim of the Unions for standard rates of wages to be OUt to sups rsede Lord Kitchener in the task of the 
siti paid on the Weir houses, but gocs,,an to attack their re-conquest of the Sudan, He seeing that all was 
trin oundness and permanency. But titis is exactly what 80'S well, refused to exercise his seniority and allowed 
it is to be determined by the present tests, : nd it only Kitchener te buig se his task 55 the batil of Omdur- 
tl ty hens the publie uneasiness for the Building Unions 8” and Atbara, and thus receive the credit which he 
( to attempt to pre-judge the matter. deserved, a J rf - 
dar i “k * Ba 
rlil The death on Monday of Sir James Mackenzie deprives With the death of Lord Claud Hamilton, which was 
1 tl the scicnee of medicine of one of its great figures. Sir announced on Tuesday, there passed away one of the 
olv James Mackenzie was, of course, one of the greatest heart prime examples of that almost exclusively English type, 
Onse- specialists of the age, and it is for his work in this field the aristocrat who takes to business. After a career in 
mos that he is chiefly known; but his views on the general the Grenadier Guards, Lord Claud Ilamilton plunged 
gil structure and character of the human bedy and the into the business world and became engaged in a multi- 
ey. nature of the nervous impulses which control it were tude of undertakings; the most important of these 
art original and challenging. He held always that the general was, of course, his Chairmanship of the Great Eastern 
alth, practitioner, in close contact with ordinary men and = Railway. He won in all his business dealings a great 
the women, was the only reliable collector of data, and he reputation for conscientiousness and integrity, and his 
yane- acted on this theory when he left London at the height genial and robust personality will be soreiy missed in 
udily of his reputation and established, with the help of the the worlds of business, polities and social life. 
that local practitioners, his Institute of Research at St. + * * * 
t il Andrew's. His work was not complete at the time of a 
we his death, but much of it will certainly endure. Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per ce nt. July 5th, 1923. 
4 Ph 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 {{; Thursday 
t us * * * * 
week, 101); a year ago, 100}. 
The fact that the Miners’ Federation is acting with 3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78 i; 
deliberation and constitutionalism in the opening stages Thursday week, 77}; a year ago, 76%. 
tion 
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TOPiCS OF THE DAY 


AMERICAN POLICY: 
WITHOUT 


CO-OPERATION 
ENTANGLEMENT 


FEXIE present policy of the United States is so liable 

to misunderstanding that it is not to be wondered 
at that Americans themselves are more puzzled than 
they have been for a long time and that the nerves of 
the State Department and the White House are distinctly 
sensitive. No sooner had the financial agreement in 
Paris been reached than the majority of newspapers 
remarked that America had “ come back ” to the councils 
of Europe. That America had come back was in a very 
important sense quite true: for at the Paris Conference 
she was represented, not by “ observers,” but by fully 
authorized delegates whose functions were quite indis- 
{inguishable from those of the delegates from any other 
country. The effect of Europe’s polite and quite sincere 
congratulations to America, though immediate, was not 
quite what had been expected. Mr. Hughes, still for a 
little longer American Sceretary of State, explained that 
America had not come back at all. She had simply 
taken part in a transaction in which she had a right 
to be represented, and it was ridiculous to pretend 
that she was weakening upon her firm decisions to 
have nothing to do with the League of Nations, and 
not to participate in a Treaty which she had never 
signed. 

Mr. Hughes’s explanation was perfectly sincere and 
perfectly honourable as his explanations always are. 
Nevertheless, we question whether it will be possible 
for America indcfinitely to maintain what is after all 
an ambiguous position, Germany is paying reparations 
and the expenses of the Allicd cecupying troops in the 
Reich under the Treaty of Versailles. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that when America announced her intention 
of taking part in the Paris Conference in order to claim 
her share of German payments, there was some frank 
astonishment in Europe. True, the money will be col- 
lected under the Dawes scheme which is the invention 
of America and is not the Treaty of Versailles, but strict 
logic requires us to remember that the signatories of the 
Treaty merely put their functions into 
when they aceepted the Dawes scheme. The ultimate 
authority is that of the Treaty. Great Britain was at 
first inclined to dispute the American claim, but for cur 
part we are very glad indeed that it was acknowledged. 
America gets vory little; but her interest, such as it is, 
in the act of collection is a bond which indubitably ties 
her to Europe. Mr. Hughes has been riding two horses 
at once and has done it with much skill. Ife has con- 
vinced many of his countrymen that any American 
Secretary of State will casily be able to perform the same 
feat. But that is just what we doubt. We sec, indecd, 
no sign that America is more kindly disposed than 
before towards the League ; 


commission 


but under whatever name 
or banner her contact with Europe may be effective, 
we are certain that as time on it will 
effective. 


goes be more 

In this medern scientific world isolaticn is really im- 
possible for the richest nation. In certain aspects it 
would be agreeable to us if it were possible. Consider 
The concern of Great 
Britain in making that doctrine operative has been almost 
qual to that of America herself, for it has been an enor- 
mous simplification ef international affairs to feel that the 


whole of a hemisphere was ruled out as untouchable by 


the Monroe doctrine. for instaneec. 


————— 


Kurope. Is isolation, however, we repeat, really prag 
able in times when every legal, moral, industrial oy \ 
tical question strikes a tough reot into every coyy, 
in the world? International life is as full of a 
perceptible bonds as the air is full of invisible ray 
No, America will not be able to pass by on the oth, 
side. The bonds which tie her cannot be broken yj 
a little finger. 

Even if science and the intensely ccmplicated conditic, 
of to-day did not forbid a divorce America, we are thay} 
ful to know, has shown by her actions that she feels jy, 
destiny. All that we are disputing is the belief whig 
many Americans seem to hold, including even Mr. Hugh, 
himself, that contact is so simple that it can be brok 
off at any desired moment. That America wants y 
help civilization all the world over is fortunately obyiow 
If all the present conditicns of life did not bring her by 
to Europe it would still be clear that, since she is idealist 
she is ready to commit herself of her own geod will withoy 
sometimes knowing whither she is tending. Few even 
in recent times were more thrilling than Mr. Hughes, 
extraordinarily bold programme at the Washington (q, 
ference. When Lord Balfour without a moment's he 
tation accepted it unreservedly a wonderful page 
history was there and then written. It cannot be betty 
out. The Dawes scheme was another cffert of geod wi 
And last week the Senate without a single dissentiry 
vote passed a resolution in favour of another Disam: 
ment Senator Borah, morcover, an Isoly 
tionist by record and by dispositicn, stated that he hy 
been urging the President to summon a World Econoni 
Conference as the best and simplest means of econoni 
adjustment. For a long time Mr. Borah, by what look 
like a notable inconsistency in an Isolationist, has be 
recommending the recognition, by America, of the Sovii 
Government. France and Japan have at last bet 
recognized that Government, and there is no doubt i 
our mind that from the point ef view of convenien 
they have done exactly what is right. Is it net 
obvious that if there World Disarmament 
Conference, dealing not only with Navies but wit 
Armies and with the Air, Russia and Germany mu! 
be brought into it if it is to be saved from feeblene 
or sterility ? 

The Geneva Protocol is, we take it, for all practical 
purposes dead. The doubtful security it offered wil 
seem a small thing if the larger project dawns an 
brightens. Again, it must be remembered that the idea 
of a World Court comes from America. If it is being 
treated in America with scanter courtesy than we had 
hoped for, it is because the Court is now regarded as an 
appanage of the League. Personally we would prefe 
that the League of Nations should be developed into what 
it might be and ought to be, but we shall not be so foolish 
as to stand on a punctilio, if in course of time it is proved 
that Americans like the League no better than they do 
now. Be sure that the co-operation of America with 
Europe and Asia will grow, because all the known forces 
make it inevitable. And yet it is conecivable that when 
the issue has to be fairly faced America will still refus 
what she regards as an cntanglement. 


Conference. 


is to be a 


In that case we say frankly that though America will 
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not really be able to break away as Mr. Hughes seems te 
suppose we ought to make it easy for her to stay unde! 
conditions which are agreeable to her. Why not, i 
necessary, substitute for the ambitious Covenant merel) 
a universal compact binding the signatories to treat as 
a public enemy any nation which denounces a Treats 
without, say, a year’s notice ? 


We venture to say that 
if that were done there would be very few wars 
mere likely nene at all, 


and 
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MR. ASQUITH 

R. ASQUITH has done the right thing at the 
M right time and in the right way. By accepting 
the peerage offered him by the King, with the hearty 
approval of the Prime Minister and of the nation as a 
xhole, he has once more put himself in a position to 
and influence. Mr. 


«ve the nation by action, advice 
or self-conscious in 


Asquith has never been theatrical cious 
his public behaviour, but he has always maintained 
with a scrupulous care the dignity of great office and 
great position. He has never shown pettiness, arro- 
gance, or even indignation when the tide of polities 
has turned against him. 
accusing his colleagues or his followers, or even his 


His voice has never been heard 


opponents, of want of loyalty or of personal unfairness. 
He has never talked of betrayal or threatened to throw 
up his ecards because they were too bad, or because his 
partner played ill. lis fault has been in too much, 
not too little, tolerance of political independence among 
his lieutenants. He to turn a 
blind eye to blunders or petty treasons which demanded 
stern reproofs. Ile been kind to their faults and 


prodigal in forgiveness. 


has tended, indeed, 


has 


As a man, if not as a party leader, he showed fine 
qualities when he resigned the Premiership—a_ victim 
toa mixture of ill-founded public irritation and partisan 
intrigue. He fell with dignity and without uttering a 
provoeative word; without a single threat of revenge 
and without an effort to justify himself, or to show that 
those who were attacking him most fiercely were quite 
was in any faults. of omission 
the 


. bu 9 
disclosures, 


as deeply implicated as he 
in preparation for the War, or in vigour of its 
maintenance. Ife that 
and acts of self-justification would impair the 


There fore, 


knew ** recrimi- 
nations,” 
nation’s vigour and inspirit the enemy. 
he never used them. 

Mr. Asquith’s chicf and special gift as a statesman 
can be best expressed in the word judgment. Ile was 
not an originator of great policies or far-reaching schemes 
of popular betterment or reform. Ile was never what our 
ancestors in the seventeenth century called a “ projector.” 
His mind did not work in that way. No one in his youth, 


in his middle life, or in Jater times ever acclaimed him 
as a political pioneer. Ile left the scouting, the experi- 
menting, the path-finding to others. Ilis business was 
lo weigh new proposals in the seale of his ripe judgment 


But the 


duties of his post in the publie service did not stop here. 


ind to pronounce opinion on their merits. 


Ile is by instinet, as by practice, essentially a Relativist. 
It is not in his nature to pronounce abstract opinions 
on this or that political theory or scheme of action. 
They onl 


interest him if they are timely as well as good 


per and, above all, if they are likely to command 
popular approval and support. Tere Mr. Asquith is 
a devout follower of Solon. Solon would not admit 
that he had given the best laws that could be devised 


to his City ; he had given only the best that the Athenians 
In a word, Mr. Asquith was 
of 


course, governed always by a sense of moderation and 


could be induced to accept. 


such opportunism being, 


a legislative opportu ist 
reason. Tle would not take up a measure he judged to 
be bad merely because ii seemed politically convenient 
became convineed that action 


todo so. If, however, he 


Was imperatively demanded on a matter which 


sonally he would have preferred to leave alone, he applied 


per- 


lis mind with ingenuity and vigour to find out the line 


of least harm and least waste. The patient insisted on 
In that 


case Mr. Asquith considered it was his business to devise a 


an opiate and would never rest till he got it. 


prescription which would have the desired effect without 


doing serious mischief. Here was something not unlike 
the advocate’s attitude. Tle Gces not make the cases 


he has to deal with. His duty is to do the best he can 
to help his clients to extricate themsclyes frcm their 
difficulties the of He 


not recommend fraudulent ways out, but he does not 


with minimum sacrifice. will 
pretend that the ways he advises are necessarily the ways 
he would have chosen for personal action. 

Mr. Asquith was content to lead his party and his 
country as well as the circumstances, their special desires 
This 


may not be heroic statesmanship, but who will deny that 


and their capacity, physical and mental, allowed. 


the man who acts in this way may prove of immense use 
to his country and may fully carn the statesman’s praise 
and reward ? The chauffeur has to go the way demanded 
by his employer and to confine himself, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to driving steadily and carefully. In extreme 
cases he may feel obliged to turn back or, at any rate, 
to refuse to go any further, but, as a rule, he considers 
that his prime duty is “‘ to keep the road.” 

Happily, this most valuable gift of political judgment 
is not to remain idle because Mr. Asquith has become 
Klder Statesmen. He has 
There was happily no 


a member of our House of 


not retired from public life. 


ground either of health, or age, or of any loss of public 


confidence to make it necessary for him to do so. He 
is not only in full bodily and mental vigour; he retains 
the confidence of his party. It is true that the Liberal 


Party at the moment is very weak in the House of 
Commons, but we must not forget that, though it cannot 
to 


Parliament, there is not a constituency in which Mr. 


system return members 


under our present many 


Asquith, whether as a commoner or as a peer, has not 
a devoted and united following. There are probably 
some three million voters in the country who tegard 


In 


any case, whether they work under the old name anc 


Mr. Asquith as their political guide and leader. 


old allegiance, or under a new, the people who share 
Mr. Asquith’s views will play an important part in our 
political life, 

Mr. 


existing conditions be not lessened but enhanced, by his 


In our opinion, Asquith’s influenee will under 


withdrawal from ihe Commons. Ilis opportunities foi 
giving sound judgments and for standing by to reecive 
eall that may to 
increased by his freedom from the wetter of continual 
that 


being threatened by the friends and 


any emergency come him, will be 


three-cornered fights. It is true Mr. Asquith ts 


at the moment 
advocates of his mercurial lieutenant, Mr. Lloyd Georg: 

but if Mr. Asquith and the Liberal Party are wise they 
malevo! nee, 


will pay little attention to these voices of 


1 exhausted voleano, and without 


Mr. Lloyd George is a 


any real hold on Parliament or the country. Like 
Wordsworth’s Cuckoo, he is nothing but a wandering 
voice. He ean never rest in the Conservative camp, 


s1 
tiie 


whether in the Baldwinian flowery hedgerow, or in 


grim last ditches of the Die-hards. Labour will not 
have him at any price. The authentic Liberals, then, 
may quite safely disregard him. If they do, he wiil 
soon be once more declaring that he will never desert 
his honoured chic!, 

Mr. Asquith as Lord Oxford has a great opportunity 
to serve his party and country. May live | io 
use it, 
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WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT 
OUTPUT AND WAGES? 
By Tue Rr. Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P. 


tThe question whether the manual workers’ output is what it 
eught to be is so intensely important that we are sure our readers 
will be glad to read the following judicial discussion of the matter 
by so distinguished a Labour leader as Mr. Clynes. For our part 
we do not mind Mr, Clynes’s formal or general repudiation of the 
eommon charges about ca’ canny—though we think he is too 
lenient to his friends—in view of the invaluable common-sense 
principles which ne propounds in his summary at the end. That 
there should be honest inquiry into the Trace Union practices, and 
that any deliberate slowing up for the purpose of leaving work for 
ethers should be abandoned, is almost all that we have pleaded for. 
Incidentally, we are specially interested in Mr, Clynes’s condemna- 
tion of obstruction in the matter of new types of building.—Eb, 
Spectator. | 


oe for long is the question of output allowed to 
4 rest. We should not complain of that, for if a 
higher standard of living is desired, the national product 
must be higher. 

There are many who believe that so far as censure 
is justified, all of it should fall upon the worker. The 
erities are not taking a fair or a reasonable view of the 
ease. Surely they have heard that for reasons of profit, 
price or power, persons in high authority or powerful 
companies have deliberately restricted the output of, 
say, rubber or cotton, and have artilicially diminished the 
supplies of certain raw materials beeause abundance 
meant lower prices, and cheapness in that form was 
not desired. 

The manual worker is not the only offender, and it is 
not easy to prove that in any serious degree he is an 
offender at all. So far, we have not got at the facts, 
There' has been far too much general and loose condem- 
nation, assertions of deliberate restriction, and of Trade 
Union rules and resolutions which, on enquiry, are found 
not to exist, and are part of the fiction in which this 
discussion has been dressed. Although there is a great 
deal of ignorance and prejudice surrounding the subject 
ef production and the possibilities of improving our 
industrial position by improving the output, there is 
wanting on the Trade Union in the 
evidence presented against the charge that in many 
restricted. Cannot the leaders 
supply it in convincing form ? 

The favourite ground for criticism is the ease of the 
building trades. The men in this industry are well 
Few of the men who are skilled in it are 
unemployed. They have able agents and spokesmen, 
and the eause of truth and conlidence would not suffer 
if cither the Labour case were frankly stated in answer 
to public complaints, or some joint enquiry clearly 
revealed to the public mind what the facts are. 

Let me submit two instances of evidence not from the 
side of the workmen, but in terms and character very 
definitely in their favour. Recently, Sir Charles Ruthen, 
Director-General of Housing, referring to the statement 
that Dutch workmen produced more than British, made 
the following statement in the Times: “1 am not pre- 
pared to admit for a single moment that the Dutch 
workman produces a greater volume of output than 
ihe British workman, but would rather state definitely 
that the quality and quantity of work produced by the 
British workman in the building industry is equal if not 
superior to that of the workman in any other country.” 
During a Debate in the House of Commons on Housing 
on December 16th, 1924, Mr. Neville Chamberlain stated 
that “in the twelve months ending September 30th last, 
110,000 houses had been built and completed. This 
an approach to the highest total ever built 


something side 


instances output is 


organized. 


number was 


ji: one year in pre-War days. 95,000 of these houses had 


—. 
a rateable value of under £26 a vear, and therefore Wer 
distinctly of the kind required for working-class accom, 
dation.” 

These facts were adduced properly to support ¥, 
Chamberlain’s argument that he was doing something ty 
solve the housing problem. But if he proves by results 
that the men in the trade are doing nearly as well as eye 
“in spite,” as he said, “ of the extraordinary limitations 
of labour and materials,” and if also we keep in mind hj 
point that the total number of skilled men in the industy 
is far less than it formerly was, it is dillicult to make out, 
case to the effect that the men are not doing their beg, 
He cannot have it both ways. 

As to new types of houses suggested, we do not ye 
know enough to dogmatize, but clearly our necessitic 
are so pressing that if a reasonable case can be mag 
out for any one of these types, no conflict between , 
potential employer and workmen’s wage interests shoulj 
permanently stand in the way of supplying houses fy 
which there is an increasing demand. In spite of th 
need for service in building processes, many thousands 
of men classed as unskilled men in the building trades 
are unemployed. Skilled men are in full work. If the 
unemployed section can be found work on the new typ 
of houses their employment could not prejudice th 
interests the Reconstruction and _ repair 
in innumerable building services and such effort as we 
can make to catch up with War-time and _ post-War 
arrears will probably afford for a generation ahead 
prospect of continued work for all men with skill in 
this occupation. I submit the view, therefore, that 
men who ask employers to be fair to them should }y 
fair to each other. Many men are now shut out of a 
reasonable prospect of advance because either custo 
or prevents workmen in 
giving fair opportunity either to natural ability or t 
individual endeavour in the ease of workmen who want 





of others. 


selfishness many  instanees 


to make the best of their surroundings. 

Men who have not had the advantage of apprentir 
ship, technical education, or workshop training shy 
not be denied the chance of 
special exertion or opportunity. 
level of the unskilled class would not be merely a class 


makine the best 


use Ol 
To raise the econo 
benefit. It would be an enormous national advantage. 
A large section of people are kept in the position of 
being an inferior part of the population because from 
boyhood or youth upward they have had 
hard, dirty, and often dangerous toil, which required 
The lack of thes 
advantages should no longer carry the penalty of living 


to perion 
no special training or education. 
permanently at the lowest social level in spite of the 


On the 
one hand, therefore, we might ask men to abandon any 


indispensable nature of the work pei formed. 


unwillingness they may have exhibited to the adoption 
of new ideas and methods of construction, and on th 
other hand ask those who are promoting schemes for 

types of houses not to force their erection at the lowest 


new 


rate of wage which as yet unskilled workmen have been 
compelled to accept. 

Setting aside objections on grounds of taste or dura- 
bility, and considering new types from the standpoint 
only of pressing social necessity, there is no problem 
before us other than that of settling wages for work 





done. If a new type of house does not call for the old 
type of skill, a difficulty with the skilled trades should | 
not But 
interested in the terms of any bargain which may 


naturally 
ulti- 


arise. workers’ organizations are 
mately have a serious effect upon the whole level of 
earnings in the building trades. But given fair rates 
for the kind of work required there can be no objection 


to proceeding with work for which there is such pressing 
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demand. The general problem of production affects the tables by substituting another enforcing Act in which 
many industries besides that of building, but it does the percentage was made very high—high enough to 
More than half the labour of the country include beer and really light wine; and this absurdly 


not affect all. 
is performed on a piece-work basis and various standards 


as to weight, output, and time determine both, the 
exertion and the remuneration of the worker. 
In certain occupations in which machinery 
to a high degree it would be impossible, I think, to speed 
attain higher 


is used 


up or reorganize production so as to 
output. No industry, has suffered in recent 
years more than the cotton trade. Its difliculties are 
due to world disturbance, to political troubles in India 
and elsewhere, and to the high price at which raw material 
has been supplied from America. Questions of production 
have often been raised in two other trades, namely, 
Engineering and Ship-building, which still suffer from 
Depression will continue until demand 


for instance, 


serious depression. 
has increased, and demand could be hastened by being 
able to sell at a price within the power of other people 
In these industries a high level of output is 
If the workers could be sure of a 
fair share of any greater output, they would see the 
wisdom of doing their best to secure it. If workmen 
deliberately reduce the volume of national wealth by 
lessening output, they reduce their own chances of raising 
the standard of living. But the problem is one to be 
viewed from every aspect, including overhead charges, 
rates and taxes, and the exactions of the landlords which 
are often a heavy weight of oppression resting upon 
struggling for existence. 

is :—That no case is proven 
unwilling to do their fair 


to buy. 
essential to success. 


trades and businesses 

My summary, therefore, 
of our workmen being 
share. 

That there is, however, an increasing suspicion that 
within the limits of reasonable human endeavour more 
can be done, and therefore steps should be taken to have 
this suspicion removed. 

That so far as restriction may be due to the foolish 


notion that the less one man may do, the more work 
there is left for another, it is the very worst doctrine in 
the interests of the workers themsclves. 


reluctance to scttle conflict about ‘ lines of 


between one job and another, or to arrange 


That any 
demarcation ”’ 
methods of work involving mass production and 
inflicts in the long run most injury 


sone 
subdivision of labour, 
1 
nm the wage-earners. 
That their interests lie in giving the greatest gir anager 
power to the earn, and the of 
their pay is lessened by anything which makes more dear 


up 


money which they value 


the daily needs ol life. 
AMERICA REVISITED 
VII.— PROHIBITION (Continued) 


By Juuian S. Huxiey 


moderate and reasonable wetness is to be 


oo a 
ach ved 


there lies the rub. Ifthe repeal of the 
Prohibition Amendment is at present impossible, the 
amendment of the Volstead Act might be achieved. The 
Fighteenth Amendment forbids the manufacture, sale, 


transport, importation or exportation of intoxicating 


liquors for beverage purposes; the Volstead Act con- 
stitutes the defining and enforcing legislation. It was 


passed, it will be remembered, over the Presidential veto, 
by a congress intoxicated by a worse thing than alcohol 
~—-the the non-combatant. It 
the aleohol 
—and defines it at a 
very low for 


war-spirit of detines 
needed to cause intoxication 
figure which, to put it mildly, is 


lt might be possible to turn 


percentage of 


grown ier, 


high percentage might be justified by just as good 
casuistry as was used to justify the present absurdly 
low 


But most acre 


percentage. 


‘e that even the Volstead Act is a very 


tough customer to tackle in the near sor The 
unholy alliance between uthy bootlegge1 and 
rampant neo-Puritanism is very strong; the latter 
especially, all over the Middle West and now in the 


cities of the South, is of an importance difficult for an 
Englishman to grasp, mixed up as it is with patriotism, 
100 per eent. Americanism and 100 per cent. efliciency, 
and a violent Protestantism so arid that it would collapse 
if it had nothing to denounce, and unchecked by 
mellow or respected body of men with an educated 
tradition. 

Two other courses of immediate action are therefore 
sometimes proposed. One is to the 
law so strictly that it becomes intolerable and the people 
are inflamed to insist on an alteration. The dilliculty 
with this, of course, is that the United States is in many 
ways a lawless nation, and that even policemen and 
Prohibition enforcement have been known to 
err. 

The other is for more and more 
regard the law until it falls into desuetude 
repealed to save the country from looking too ridiculous. 
This, too, has many important supporters. I saw a 
recent article by a well-known lawyer advocating it in 
the best legal manner, by means of precedents. He 
pointed out that the majority of laws which offend the 
public’s conscience or sense of justice have as matter of 
hard fact come by their end in just this way. The 
Connecticut Blue Laws, which, inter alia, made it an 
offence for a man to be seen kissing his wife on a Sunday 


any 


enforce present 


agents 


people simply to dis- 
or has to be 


the English and American anti-witcheraft laws; the 
oppressive English laws that hanged men for stealing 
the most trifling objects—these died because jurics 


would not convict—or in other words, because the average 


man found them stupid or bad. 


On the other hand, many of the moderate upholders 
of Prohibition try the long-range view. “ Wait till 
the next generation,’ they say, “ until a crop of young 
people has frown up wh ) have never CXp rie hee d aleohol, 
and then see what fine fellows they all will be.” There 
is a good deal in this. It is unreasonable to expect a 
law like Prohibition to cxert its full effect on the firs 
generation. Sociology me have cause to thank th 
American Constitution for keeping Prohibition in for 


Jong enough to make the experiment really interesting 


But there are objections. The obvious one, of course, 
is that the next generation will not grow up in a fully 
de-aleoholized world; there is no likelihood of strict 


also something 


there is 
tively Prohibition is enfort ed, 


enforcement. But 
The more effe 

the more surely will the ma 
something other than drink by 
from every-day. The re 


enough 
less obvious. 
vd 
shay 


and up- 


ss of the turn to { 


mic 


pe OF} yle 
of 


formers 


ans which 


can escape 
lifters appear to be convinced that you have only got 


to take away drink from the man in the street and provide 
him with leisure for him to turn to Literature or Art, 
or some other form suiliciently sublime to be of sub- 
limation worthy of a capital Jetter. 


that the 
chest, 


The truth is, however, only too obvious erent 
bulk of all classes, from the lowest to the hu 
eare for such things. (It might be 
but that w 


but of 


] + 
ao hoe 


possible to have Inost 
n not only a changed 
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of them do so, uld mea 


system of education, society as well.) 
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tinkering, dancing and something to occupy the mind a , — 

without effort—-such as motoring, wireless, vaudeville, NEW MEDALS FOR OLD 


the newspapers and light literature, 

If we look and ask ourselves what actually is happening 
now, what divinity is being substituted for the dethroned 
and now backstairs Bacchus, the answer seems pretty 
clear :—Venus. Never has dancing flourished so much, 
nor country road-houses ; never has the Geddess had such 
large-scale democratic opportunities as those provided 
by high wages and cheap motor-cars (moonlight we 
omit to mention since that is always with us); never 
has there been such a widespread disbelief in the orthodox 
ereeds and moralities coupled with failure to erect new 
beliefS or standards in their place ; never was there such 
a materialist and economic philosophy of existence as 
in business-dominated America (“ Uplift’ is but the 
natural reaction, and so in a sense itself a symptom 
of the same thing). 

In much of the West, the South-West and Pacific 
Coast especially, a shrewd and good-humoured paganism 
is coming to be the creed of the younger generation. 

It may well be that the Puritans are going to find 
themselves with another problem on their hands, the 
problem of love—more difficult than that of liquor, 
because liquor is manufactured externally, but love 
internally. 

But this is mere speculation. Let us at least close 
with a few facts. The grape industry of California is 
doing better than ever before. One grower who ploughed 
up his when the Prohibition Amendment was 
passed is reported to have shot himself later in chagrin 
over his folly. The expansion is partly due to an inter- 
esting cconomic fact—the creation of a new popular 
demand by advertising. The American public has been 
educated to ask It is like a trick with a 
performing animal — but it has worked. 

Then some of the middlemen have been eliminated. 
If you want to make wine illicitly, you go, if you can, 
direct to the grower, and, of course, the difliculty of 
smuggling foreign wine into the country has encouraged 
home industries in the shape of home-brewing with 
American-grown grapes—an_ interesting Protectionist 
result, 

Then there is the fact that this local and individual 
wine-making diversilies life. Most of the brews may be 
poor, but wherever there are many Latins, you can 
yo about, as you can in Italy, sampling new brands and 
new vintages in every townlet. It is a welcome relief 
from the standardization and syndication of most things 
American. 

There is also the fact that the dangers of bootleg moon- 
shine liquor are not very great. They have always 
been exaggerated by willing moralists and by popular 
credulity ; and now the illicit’ distillers are learning 
their business, 


vines 


for raisins. 


There is also the fact that even the very incomplete 
cnforeement which now goes on has meant an additional 
congestion to the courts and the creation of what is 
really a new branch of the Civil Service with new burdens 
to the taxpayer. 

And finally we have biologists of the calibre of Starling 
and Pearl assuring us, on physiological and statistical 
evidence alike, that moderate drinking (but it must be 
very moderate) is beneficial, 

* * * * 

However, what will eventually happen to Prohibition 

America, I would not dream of trying to prophesy. 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility fer any article, poems, or 
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letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection, 








“Cu, when will Britain ecnscicus cf Ler cla’m, 
Stand emulous cf Greek and Rerran fame ? 

In living medals see her wars enrolled, 

And var.quished realms supply recording gc ld ?” 


— Pope. But his was an enlightened age whic 
- valued the static and the enduring. The ar 
medal making has fallen on evil days. The oreates 
of wars produced the least worthy of medals, and thy 
which commemorated victories whose names he kyyy 
well—Ypres, Mauberge, Mons—might have made 
Marlborough turn in his sarcophagus ! 

But then an unexpected thing happened. A map 
energy and taste was appointed Deputy Master of the 
Mint. Ile found a currency debased, not only in quantity 
but in the quality of its designs and the craftsmansh 
of its coins, while the other function of the Mint, th. 
striking of ceommemorative medals and plaques, was, \y 
found, actually prohibited. This was some three yegy 
ago. Since then a very great deal has been done, The 
Mint was first given permission to go into the open marke 
and secure, if it could, orders from cither individu) 
or foreign Governments. A committee of taste yy 
appointed and orders for commemorative medals beg 
to come in. The result has been the production of mayy 
really new and interesting medals, such as those which 
we reviewed in these columns some time ago, or of ihe 
new series which we hope to criticize in an carly issue, 

More than that, the raising of the whole standan 
of coin and medal production in this country has bee 
so great that foreign and Dominion Governments, such 
as those of South Africa, Egypt, Lithuania, Russia, 
have come to the Royal Mint in preference to any 
foreign Government mint or any foreign private firm, 
when they wanted a new coinage. So considerable 
indeed has been the stimulation given to medal produe- 
tion in this country that the Mint has, from lack of plant 
passed on foreign orders to private firms in Birminghay 
and elsewhere. 

And now it seems that the whole of this progress, this 
delightful revival of a lost art, is in danger of being 
sacrificed to the jealousy of private medal makers and 
their the Federation of British Industries. 
Pressure has already been brought to bear on successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to curtail the activities 
of the Mint and once more to forbid it to compete in the 
open market. This surely is a travesty of the doctrine 


Lge 


sO 


sponsors, 





of cconomic individualism. That doctrine indeed de- 
clares that the State shall create no menopolies, forbidding 
private citizens from undertaking the production of any 
commodity. But to go on from this to say that private 
individuals shall forbid the State to produce, if it can 
do so at the market price, without drawing on one penny 
of public funds, is not to extend but to qualify the doctrine 
of free exchange and economic individualism. 

What, however, in this pragmatic country of curs, 
will probably influence the Chancellor of the Exchequers 
decision more than any point of principle will be the 
extremely strong arguments which the Mint can bring 
forward to show that its death-bed intervention in the 
Medal Industry has not only done no harm to the private 
manufacturers, but has already benefited them to a com 
siderable extent by a general revival of the art. Indeed 
it seems certain that if the Mint is allowed to go on with 
its work of finding m¢dailleurs, training skilled craftsmen 
and generally setting a standara for the trade, a real 


revival of the art can be expected. 
And how delightful a national acquisition that would 
be ! 


when a token of gratitude or commemoration was desired. 


How pleasant it would be if en all those occasions 
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senseless trinket that is to-day too often 
thrust on an unwilling recipient, a medal was struck 
with a design executed for the occasion. Whenever a 
headmaster retires from a long and honourable connexion 
ereat school, a Colonel leaves his regiment, an 
- brings to completion some great piece of con- 


instead of the 


with a 
engine er : 
structive work, or a gencrous benelactor endows a charit- 


able or a learned institution, the appropriate custom 
should be to commemorate the event by the striking of 
a medal. We sincerely trust that the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not withdraw from the Royal 
Mint the freedom in medal making which it now enjoys. 


NIGHT CLUBS AND THE LAW 

TIGHT Clubs in London have become a seandal ; 
N the bad ones have attached their evil notoricty 
to the harmless ; and we are glad to learn that the Home 
Secretary means to act firmly yet with common sense 
and discrimination. When people talk about “ the Night 
Clubs * they as often as not mean the most odious kind 
which exist to defy the licensing laws and to provide a 
place of ass« mbly for disreputable women. 

When a deputation headed by the Bishop of London 
visited the Home Office on Monday, Sir Williarn Joynson- 
Hicks proposed a definition of Night Clubs for the purpose 
of making them subject to special laws; and as to our 
mind a definition is the mest important thing in the 
whol “A Night 
(lub is any club which is not habitually open before 
six o'clock in the evening and which habitually remains 
He suggested 


problem we shall quote what he said. 


open after one o'clock in the morning.” 
that after some such definition had been accepted he 
should be armed with powers similar to those exercised 
D.O.R.A. 


We cannot ourselv« s sce 


under 
reason why Night Clubs, 
should not be subjected 


any 
defined, 
to police supe rvision without 
a grievance is being created or that something un-English 


Injured 


once they have been 
anyone pretending that 


or contrary to public freedom is being done. 
guilt, of course. always protests more loudly than injured 
That fact gives us a rule by which one can 
often guilt. The about 
human nature to be specially suspicious of undue pro- 
testation. The Night Clubs, however, which carry on 
a reputable business, which provide opportunities for 
daneing and which do not break the licensing laws are 
numerous in spite of the rapid growth since the War 
the 


Innocence, 


detect police know enough 


bad ones. The good ones will have nothing what- 
ever to fear; indeed the fact that they never provoke 
the police to any action will be a certificate of character. 


of 


Persons who have a hobby for dancing half through 
the night will be able to go to a club without any fear 
that they are entangling themselves by mistake with 
undesirable associates. After all, though an Englishman 


talks of his house as his eastle the police have the right 
to enter even there on urgent occasions, and the vicious 
should be 
application of urgent measurcs. 


club regarded as scmething which 
the 


What particularly pleases us about the Heme Secre- 


type ot 


cle SCryVes 


tary’s 
He evidently recognizes that too strict an application 
always followed by a resultant crop of 
Now that the pace cf ballrcem dancing 


plan is that he does not want to act as a killjoy. 


of any law is 
law-bre aking. 
has slowed down to a erawl, men and women ean and do 
almost right through their The breath- 


lessness caused by the old rapid whirl in the days when 


dane lives. 


only the youngest cquld dance a dance right through, 


show unknown, Dancing has become a kind of gentle 


after-dinner and after-supper exercise, and it would Le 
ridiculous for those who cannot see the fun of dancing 
night after night till the early hours of the moiming to 
put an embargo upon those who are strong and hearty 
cnough to like it. 

At present the danger is that guilcless persons may 
be entrapped into the wrong kind of club before they 
know exactly where they are going. The notoricty 
of the London Night Clubs has sent up its signals to 
curiosity. Young men, and girls tco, who have no 
more blameworthy motive than a desire to see life and 
to know “ what is going on,” find themselves caught 
in the exciting adventure and too late learn the distine- 
tion between the wrong sort of club and the right. If 
youth may be forgiven it is still difficult to understand 
how any reasonable person can like paying a fabulous 
price for very bad drink. The excitement is mercly 
that of breaking the law. The to talk 
of the depression which came after banquets and the 
orgies of publie holidays, but one would imagine that 
the drink supplied after hours in Londen must provoke 
dejection on the spot. 

We hope that the Home Seerctary will persist till he 
Without encouraging the police to become agents- 
a réle which they dislike, but which we 


Romans used 


wins. 
provocateurs 
are afraid they have almost had forced on them scme- 
times—he will get rid in time of the subterrancan laby- 
rinths with their series of protecting decors and thir 


perfected systems of warning bells. 


A HEROIC WEEK OF CRICKET 
VVEN those who seareely know a bat from a boundary 
4 felt the excitement and suspense of that glorious 
match at Adelaide. And the suspense was no less (we 
feel that somehow it might have been less) for the fact 
that here in London we knew the result of the 
play before it had begun. By the charity cf space, «i 
ten e'clock in the morning the more enthusiastic of us 


day , 


were snatching papers from newsboys to lcarn how 
England had fared that afternoon ; 
villainous lack of economy, since evening papers publishcc 
at ten o'clock in the morning contained nothing of interest 
except the one item, and we knew that we should have 
to buy another edition of the same paper a few hours 
was) worth 


which was a quite 


Yet, proverbs notwithstanding, it 
we had news to keep us happy 


later. 
while to waste our pennies : 
the whole day long. For the first time for years we were 
satisfied that England produced erickcters as great as 
any, and that Englishmen played the game valiant, 
and nobly as it ean possibly be played. We 
more than satisfied in our team; we were honourcd 


as 


were 


In it. 

For there can never have been a more stubborn, high- 
spirited battle against fate. Four of 
were at one time out of action, and Hendren and Whysali 


our five bowlers 
were called upon to act as All-England bowlers against 
With a score 


of overwhelming size run up against them, Mr. Gilligan 


one of the strongest teams in the world ! 


and his fellow-players were not overwhelmed: they 
fought with as much steadiness and resolution as if 
nothing were amiss ; more than that, their misfortuncs 


roused them to exhibit their best form. and eve ry single 


man of the team, in one innings or the other, played 
like a hero, and accomplished what must have been, in 
the circumstances, one of the greatest feats ef his life. 
And though they lost the game and lost the -rubber, 
Now 


we are sure that, when the Australians come to England 


they set us upin confidence for some years to come. 
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and fight on our own variable, wanton, and delightful 
pitches, they will be playing among their peers. We are 
not too gravely disappointed that the game was lost ; 
for it proved to us again that the Australians are 
great cricketers, and we would not have our friends- 
and-enemies incapable of fighting as hard in good 
fortune as in bad. The result has in no way affected 
our pride. 

It was cheering to note that the amateurs in our team 
won as much glory as the professionals ; and that there 
was no difference in the quality of their play. For there 
was something of a turmoil in the English cricket world. 
Mr. Cecil Parkin, the journalist, had been criticizing 
in a Sunday paper the composition of Mr. Gilligan’s 
team, and had given advice to the world on the composi- 
tion of our future teams. His main recommendation 
was that a professional should be made captain in Mr. 
Gilligan’s place. Now Mr. Parkin, the journalist, had 
every right to criticize ; we have no doubt that he intended 
to be helpful. But he was very unwise. For last year 
he played in a Test Match as Parkin the professional 
cricketer, and a few days later, changing quickly to Mr. 
Parkin the journalist, complained in the same Sunday 
paper that Mr. Gilligan had not made proper use of 
Parkin’s abilities. Now it is understood that players 
do not criticize their own captain in public, and moreover 
players had been definitely informed that they must 
not write about the match; and so Mr. Parkin was 
undeniably in the wrong. It would have been much 
more seemly, therefore, for Mr. Parkin to have kept 
quict for the future upon Mr. Gilligan’s merits as a cap- 
tain. Might it not seem that he still retained a mere 
private grudge, and was anxious to air it ? 

And then Lord Hawke, who has done more for pro- 
fessionals than any man in the country and loves them 
as brothers, was moved by this indiscretion to pray that 
he might not live te see a professional captain England. 
We know that Lord Hawke's heart is in the right place ; 
we know that he would not willingly say a word against 
professional cricketers; and we are quite sure that 
his outburst was not to be taken as an attack upon them 
-- it was merely an ill-timed and il-worded expression 
of indignation at Parkin’s action. For there is probably 
not an amateur in England who would not joyfully play 
under a professional if he were the best man available 
as captain; and one of the chief delights of English 
cricket, one of the reasons why so many of us love the 
gaine, that there little among 
amateurs and that professionals play with as fine an 
outlook, anyone. There are 
suggestions In cricket, as there have been in such games 
football graft” or spitefulness. 
The only reasons for holding it advisable to have an 
amateur as captain of the English eleven are reasons 
of utility. 


is is so snobbishness 


as true instinets, as no 


“ee 


us and baseball, of 


It is probable that most professionals would 
play more happily and more smoothly under an amateur 
‘aptain, for it is better, on the whole, to have for authority 
someone who ts different from yourself in his position. 
We know, for example, that women will often work 
more contentedly for a man than for another woman. 
And again the function of captain is in part a social 
function. Thirdly, it often happens that the amateur 
has had more training in the duties of captaincy than the 
professional. We should say, ourselves, that we should 
have no fears and no regrets if a professional like Hobbs 
were chosen to captain England ; but we are glad that 
Mr. Gilligan has proved that our amateurs are still capable 
of holding their own and puliing their full strength in 
any team. There is no cause for change in our procedure, 
for we have just seen what magnificent results we can 
obtain with an amateur captain, 


THE SOPHISTICATED JACKDAW 


FYXHAT atmosphere of smooth urbanity which Londoney 
have succeeded in creating around them is far from 
being the inalienable right of a large population. yo. 
cities are altogether without it; generations of the em 
munal life have failed to implant in them more of yisjhj, 
unity and polish than there is in a holiday crowd. 
Writers of imagination have sometimes been tempted 
by the sight of a great settlement of nesting birds to cop, 
pare it toa city. The hare is an excellent one to start, fo 
it provides a thrilling chase with similes galore at ever 
doubling. But after looking on with admiration the plain 
field ornithologist may well go home wondering whether jt 
was not rather a brilliant conjuring trick than a sound coy. 
parison. There is something so utterly unlike humanity 
in the atmosphere of these nesting myriads that only an agily 
imagination can range from one to the other without effort, 
If there isany human parallel to these altogether inhumay 
swarms of birds it is an uncivilized one—the savage tribe, 
In Britain at least there seems to be only one bird whose 
colonies wear an air of urbanity sufliciently marvellous to 
proclaim it an exception, and that is the Jackdaw. 
Though no birds live in closer company, each Jackday 
has succeeded in preserving through it all an individuality 
equal to that of the most solitary species. , 
Many birds which live in flocks have developed an almost 
miraculous precision and uniformity in their movements, 
All together will spring up into the air without visible 
signal or apparent reason, and on the wing a thousand at 
once will wheel like a single bird. But wonderful as it is, 
this display of discipline secretly lowers our opinion of the 
species which possesses it. Being yet unexplained, it is 
always in peril of banishment to the outer darkness of 
** instinct ” ; we think of it as a clever 
conjuring trick, the explanation of which has somehow 


in self-defence 





cluded us. 

Jackdaws never exhibit this uniformity of action. 
Every bird in the flock remains an individual witha will ol 
his own. Not only this independence, but his high place 
in the most intelligent of all the families and orders and his 
sleck, well-groomed appearance produce in every colony 
of daws something comparable tothe London atmosphere. 

Since it illustrates admirably the mentality of the daw, 
I ought here to describe the procedure of a colony 
which I watched for some time on the Devon coast, near 
Lynmouth. The hills at this point are very high and 
stand out boldly aga inst the sca, drepping from an altitude 
of almost a thousand feet with an increasingly steep fall 
till the last two hundred becomes sheer cliff. Tt is in the 
crevices of this cliff at the bottom that the Jackdaws live, 
but the fields hundreds of feet above are their feeding 
grounds. 

This elementary physical fact tyrannizes over the life 
of the colony. Many times each day they must perform 
that climb, and from long watching I was convinced that 
it was a serious effort even for the strongest of them. 
Flying straight forwards birds are capable of mounting 
very steeply, but there are limits to endurance, and seven 
hundred feet at an angle of almost forty-five degrees is 
not to be seriously thought of. 

One flock of fully fifty birds flew a little way seawards 
and wheeling attempted to take the slope at a rush. 
Before a third of the climb had been accomplished every 
bird had dropped exhausted on the boulders. One by one, 
as they recovered breath, they launched out again and 
began to toil up in slow, wide curves, till by the time 
that the leaders had reached the top there was suspended 
in the air beneath them a spiral of ascending birds, from 
the brow of the hill downwards almost to the sea, 
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This laborious spiral climb was the only method by 
which any of them could mount without a rest from the 
colony to the fie ‘Ids. Those birds which attempted to take 
the ascent by storm always so overtaxed their strength 
shat they were compt lied to finish the upper half in easy 
invalids climbing the 


like £ 


siages with frequent halts, 
tonument. 

The coming down was a much more pleasant pro- 
seeding. Most performed it in long, straight pitches, in 
the manner of a zig-zag path, but the slow descent which 
the resistance of the air allowed by this method to their 
light bodies seemed to irk the more impetuous. These 
glided out till the sea was straight below them, and then 
prac tically folding their wings, dropped almost perpen- 
dicularly with feet stiflly extended until increasing momen- 
tum demanded a sharp check. 

Apart from the intelligent overcoming of the difficulty 

the very 
human sense in it. 


existence of such a 
difliculty had a distinctly Birds can 
progress on motionless wings against hurricanes: it is 
that a definite physical obstacle to their 


by avoiding direct ascent, 


very rarely 
movements Is apparent. 

There are circumstances in which the Jackdaw’s intel- 
ligence is at fault. Ihave watched a party exceedingly shy 
and wild for the reason, apparently, that they were eating 
acorns off the trees. Evidently they had been welcomed 
in the orchards with a charge of shot; and had not realized 
fruit of which man takes no account. 
them, 


+ 
s1ac 


that acorns are a 
But it is a subtle distinction for and doubtless 
they flourish most by erring on the of caution. 
Another case in which the Jackdaw appears dull is con- 
nected with nest-building. Hudson told, in Birds 
and Man, of the daws at Wells, and how once having 


stick they would never descend to pick it up 


dropped 


but return to the trees for another. Hlere the birds pro- 
bably knev W Chet business. It is ge casy to believe 
that they found it less difficult to fetch a fresh twig from 
the trees, even e some distance, than to rise heavy laden 


almost vertically from the ground. On the lofty, tapering 
spire of Trowbridge Parish Church I saw one Sunday 
morning a Jackdaw attempting to carry a Jong, eumber- 


some twig into a very small hole not ‘below the weather- 


{2 
cock. After much manoeuvring he alighted, clinging 


desperately like a steeplejack to the smooth, perpendicular 





surface, but to thrust his burden down the hole from out- 


side proved as dillicult as to fly straight in with it, and 
finally bird and stick lost their precarious foothold and 
tumbled down together. This ended the comedy, for he 
did not try again. The date was mid-September, when 
nest-building can hardly have been in progress: the 


related 
difficulty 
devised which persuade us to amuse ourselves with chess 
or cross-word puzzles. 

A second failing in the business of nest-building is often 
held The 


heaps of nesting material as a base for the small cup, 


probably to that picasure in 
needless obstacles elaborately 


motive was more 


overcoming wit 


up to ridicule. Jackdaw will amass enormous 
only 
a few inches across, in which the reared. Ina 
the Cotswolds I have seen a single 
almost filling the interior of the belfry loft. Round 


the base it was perhaps twenty fect, yet it rose in the 


young are 
church-tower under 


nest 


form of a pyramid till the little cup-shaped hollow almost 
covered the summit, fect above the base of its 
founda All these had been brought 
there by the Jackdaws the occurrence is by no means 


seven 
massive tion of sticks. 
, an 
exceptional. 

It is a peculiar fad for an intelligent bird, but since he 
has proved himself the possessor oi otherwise nimble wits 
we must grant him the licence which we demand ourselves 

nd call it not plain folly, but eccentricity, 


E. M.N. 


ART 


SOCIETY 
PAINTERS 


THE ROYAL OF PORTRAIT 


Wuenever I have had the opportunity of comparing por- 
traits with the sitters whom they represented, I have invariably 
been disappointed. This experience has been most unfor- 
tunate in so far as it has made me most unsuited to judge 
portraits impartially, and has also led me to develop a number 
of ideas on portraiture purely as a defensive means of excusing, 
in myself, this extremely biased attitude. In the first place, 
having had a certain amount of experience of artists, I have 
still to be convinced that, as a class, they possess any qualifica- 
tions which make them especially fitted to be psychologists, 
if, by psychologists we mean either those, like McDougall, 
who are engaged on the study of psychology as a science, 
on the other hand, those who, like some of the shrewd managers 
of departments in business, know little about it as a science, yet 
have an unfailing instinct for choosing the right man for the 
right place. Then I must also confess that I have never been 
able to understand how the one static representation, painted 
by the artist, can give an impression of character that can in 
any way be compared with that which can be obtained from 
studying the play of the features, the movements of the body, 
from 1is- 


or, 


the gestures, the animation and sparkle of the eye, 
tening to the intonations of the voice, of the actual person. 
Again, I find myself quite unable to appreciate the inhuman 


attitude of the spectator who claims that he gains greater 
from the picture than the 
person, for there is really little or no reason to believe that if 
such a spectator can read so little of character from the varied 
data offered by he will be, in any way, capab! 
of formulating a more characterization from the 
limited visual impression painted by the artist. 
indeed, that the rand far) of t 
are in entire in these 
a really 


psychological insight from living 


the actuality, 
clear very 
T usually find, 
le persons i 
matters, 


relatives (nea 





agreement with me 
4 
{ 


scientific analysi he shrewd biography ean vive a 


more reasonably sound study of charactc while, as far as 
the visual likeness is concerned, a series of good photograp) 
or, better still, perhaps, a cinematograph film can portray 
the person with a greater degree of truth than can the painted 
portrait. Having progressed so far along this line of thoug] 


I have been compelled, in consequence, to find in the portrait 
some function other tha 


best one I 


and t 
ft 


n the porirayval of charactcr ; 


ean substitute is that of lifting the sitter out « 


him into a significant 


narrow bosem of his family by ennobling 

type. The portrait as subject-matter can also, although it 
seldom does, stimulnute the painter to produce a very fin 
picture. Not being acquainted with the sitters personally, 
and, therefore, having no means of reference as far as tl 
respective characters are concerned, I must necess 





its in this Exhibition at Burlington House 
few indeed that can be called * type ” 
portraits, unless the very honestly painted Captain Alex M, 
Sim (54), by the late Frank Holl, the Madame E (40) of Sir Wim. 
Orpen, The Lord Darling (5), by Mr. R. G. 
by Mr. Philip Naviasky, and the 
placed in this category. As far as can be judged, the portrait 
which seems to come nearer than any cther to 
Oswald Birley’s Viscount Goschen (9). 

most of the pictures in this 
Exhibition, however, is that the painters forgotten 
the beauty of paint and have striven to obtain a kind of 
finish which suggests that the has been treated 
with coloured candle grease. For instance, in the portrait of 
Basil E. Peto Esq. M.P. (49) Mr. Harold Speed has broken 
away from his very appropriate handling of the draperies to 
introduce this waxiness into the face. Mr. Clive Gardiner’s 
G. Polimeni Esq. (254), and Mr. J. Blair Leighton’s Study in 
Amber (308), on the other hand, have a consistent quality of 
paint which contrasts, advantageously, with the neighbouring 
Mr. Leighton’s picture is at the same time ably de- 
signed and oe The Children of A. W. Smith, Esq. 
(242), by Mr. T. C. Dugdale, also stands out because of its 
rhythmically arranged composition, There is a certain daring 


criticize the 
as pictures, for there are 


portr. 


Kv s. Jeanie (227), 


some of Sargents can be 


giving some 
sense of character is Mr. 
The predominant fault of 
have 


canvas 


works ; 
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and adventurous harmony ef colour in Mr. Borough Johnson's 
Mrs. Fenn (267), marred a little by the timidity of the back- 
ground, which is not strongly enough differentiated from the 
colour of the face and neck. Apart from the work I have 
already mentioned and Nos. (1) by Mr. G. L. Brockhurst, (11) 
by Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, (18) by Mr. George J. Coates, (20-4) 
by Mr. W. LE. Daviel, (221) by Miss A. KX. Browning, (273) by 
Mr. A. A. Wolmark, the Exhibition has little of interest. 


W. McCancer, 


THE THEATRE 


THE PHOENIX PRODUCTIONS 


sestpE the work of other Restoration dramatists the texture 

of Dryden's plays shows like silk beside cotton. His Assig- 
nation or Lave in a@ Nunnery has neither the wit nor the 
impropriety of Mariage a la Mode, but, as in the more briliiant 
shameless comedy, the poetry soars now and then in unexpected 
places with the prodigality of genius. In the Phoenix pro- 
duction of the play last Sunday and Monday, Miss Dorothy 
Massingham as Lucretia and Mr. Charles Carson as the Duke 
of Mantoua had an extraordinary scene together. The 
reader may remember that Lueretia—‘*a lady designed to 
be a nun” has stolen out of her cloister (in a spirit singularly 
innocent for the times),danced at a masked ball, and written 
a love letter. The love letter has fallen into the hands of 
her elderly admirer, the Duke of Mantoua, and Lucretia 
gives him an assignation in the nunnery garden, not for the 
purpose he supposes, but merely to get the letter away from 
him. With his infatuation for a very charming and witty 
lady we are made to sympathize, though at the same time 
his folly is kept fully in our view. Yet it is in this scene, 
where the lady acts the minx and the sovereign prince shows 
us a besotted old man, that Dryden has poured out the phials 
of his poetry just as he lavishes it upon the pasteboard 
shepherds in Mariage @ la Mode. Although the rest of the 
part did not perhaps completely suit her, it was delightful 
to have Miss Massingham’s singularly beautiful voice and 
enunciation to bring out the quality of these lines. Mr. 
Charles Carson, like Mr. Hordern and Mr. Oliver Johnston 
(as Aurelian and Camillo, the two young men about town), 
also spoke the limpid and dexterous English of their parts 
with conspicuous skill. Miss Vera Lennox did very well 
as Laura (one of the two flappers), but I was disappointed 
in Miss Ifermione Baddeley’s Violetta. In the abstract 
I should have loudly applauded Mr. Wade for having 
thought of her for the part, but what has happened to Miss 
Baddeley lately % The marsh lights of her queer stage 
personality half imp, half guttersnipe—seem to be burning 
low. 

A special word must be said for Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s 
new scenery for this play, his beautiful painted chamber 
with a frieze of dolphins was quite delightful, as was the 
gay free rendering of the room for the masquerade. The 
garden sets, though not new, were suitable, delightful and 
Ingenious. 

The Phoenix’s next production is to be Otway’s famous 
play of The Orphan, for more than a century the most suc- 
cessful stage play in the language, except for Venice Pre- 
served, the one outstanding tragedy of an age which we value 
entirely for its comedy. It will certainly be the most 
interesting production of the Phoenix's present season, which 
has perhaps on the whole been a dull one. So many of the 
Elizabethans whom we have been taught to call great remain 
unproduced, Why must we hear so much Ben Jonson, as 
to whose degree of merit Volpone and Bartholomew Fair 
had already enabled us to form an opinion in 1921 ? 

Let us have the plays of which we have heard so much 
- Ford's Broken Heart, some Greene and some Marlowe. If 
they are equal to their reputations we shall be immensely 
the richer; if they fall short we shall have the satisfaction 
of sceing gaffs blown and bubbles burst. 


A. WILLIAMS-Einis. 


— —$—$$__— 
THE CINEMA 


DANTE’S “INFERNO ” 


Now that a powerful American producer, Mr. Fox. ) 
attempted to film the Jnferro, we can only sympathize yy 
his crude if sincere desire to give something more digyjy, 
to the picture-theatres than their usual fare, and acknowl 
that he has failed. Much money has obviously been g,, 
in constructing a material hell and peopling it with nak 
men and women. They pose in a series of gently aninyy, 
tableaux vivants, intended to be impressive, but despite tip, 
profusion only twice succeeding even in giving the ey 
moment’s pleasure. In order to render Dante accepta| 
these pitiable glimpses of hell have been used as a my 
text set in one of the most inept of stories ever concejy 





there is a millionaire who kicks his dog, ill-treats his inyy 
wife and grinds the face of the poor. Visions of the Inf, 
are vouched to him, followed by glimpses of his own fyty 
progress thither. He hurriedly pats the dog, kisses his y 
and succours 2 bankrupt business associate. 

Mr. Fox invites derision for daring to insult at once | 
general intelligence and the spirit of one of the world’s greate: 
poets. Perhaps a better fate is in store for another {i 
magnate, Mr. Goldwyn, who has come over from Amer 
with the remarkable hope of persuading Dr. Sigmund Frey 
to join him in Los Angeles in order that they may co-oper 
in producing a film | LB. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOL 
THE AMERICAN NEGROES 
[To the Editor of the Seecirxvor.} 

Sir. May I reply very bricfly to Mr. Heath's long letter 
your issue of January 17th, much of which is taken up 
rather sweeping statements by his friend Dr. Phenix? 
regard to these latter: (1) I only quoted Professor Gregor 
suggestion for what it was worth—«as a suggestion; and s 
myself, that although it did not sound likely, yet it remair 
a possibility. My views on it seem to agree on the whole wil 
Dr. Phenix’s, who, however, accuses me of * folly ” in quot 
it at all! (2) As to the negro mentality, I can only r 
what I have seen and what I have gathered in conversati 
with many Southerners. Neither Dr. Phenix nor Mr. H 
has paid any attention to what I mentioned as one of 
great difliculties of the problem—namely, that in U.S.A. t! 
word * negro” is used to denote anybody with negro bk 
in his veins, whereas “white” means all white. T! 
proportion of absolutely pure negroes, although hard 
ascertain, cannot be large. The general impression (and th 
is all that is now available until proper tests are mia 
among those who have lived long among negroes undoubted 
is that the purer negro stocks are, on the whole, more chil 
like (it is only Dr. Phenix who uses the word * feet 
minded ”—1I did not) than the white stocks. The next f 
years should decide the problem if suitable intelligen 
tests can be devised. 

As to Mr. Heath's points : (1) The question of pure negro 
rising to eminence. One of your contributors in a previo 
issue showed what a diflicult question this was. I Le mention 
someone as a pure negro who had achieved eminence, but 
immediately corrected next week by another correspondent! 
who pointed out that his example did have white blood in | 
veins! Perhaps Mr. Heath and the scientific conscience ¥ 
be satisfied if I say that the phenomenon of a pure negt 
achieving eminence in U.S.A. is extremely rare, (2) Mexice 
immigration. Naturally, this will be first felt in the Stat 
adjacent to the Mexican border. IDousten is several hundr 
miles from the border, and yet the immigration of Mexicat 


is so marked as to have struck my eye at once as something 
new. They are in this city taking the places of the negro 
in various occupations. If the northward migration 

negroes continues, it is perfectly possible that the Mexical 
immigration will spread eastwards, 
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I wish, for the sake of the world at large and America 
rticular, that we could, as Mr. Heath urges us to, take a 
but he would be a rash 


ip pa 5 
eful view of the negro problem ; 


hoj ay (REE - 
man who would be too optimistic over the facts as they are 
to-day. Tam, Sr, &e., JULIAN S. HUuX.ey. 


Newt College, Oxford. 
PERCENTAGE OF ANGLO-SAXONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


THE 


Sin. Mr. Julian S. Huxley's delightful and stimulating first 
articie in his** America Revisited ” will doubtless give clarity and 
precision to the views that Englishmen at this time hold of 
the United States and of its inhabitants. For Americans 
especially, Mr. Huxley's observations and deductions will 
have very great interest. It is true that if he will be sufli- 
ciently frank and unreserved —and there is no reason to think 
there may be more or less stirring among the dry 


he will not 
or the 


bones. But that will matter very little or not at all. 
pest of us even though the eves be very friendly, it is a chasten- 
ing and salutary experience to sce ourselves as others see us. 
The readers of ihe Spectator have reason to be grateful to its 
Editor and to Mr. Huxley for what they have read and have 
still to read of * America Revisited.” 

I believe though that many Americans will hear with sur- 
prise and some dismay: “ Finally, there is racial stock. 
Roughly ten per cent. of the whole population are negro ; 
only about twenty per cent. Anglo-Saxon.” One would not 
rashly question Mr. Huxley's statistics, but I confess myself 
in some doubt as to just what he means by * Anglo-Saxon.” 
Those who pursue Science are shut up to the use—when they 
can —of close and accurately defined terms. There springs to 
my mind an oceasion when Mr. Balfour in debate in the House 
spoke of a certain organized body as a “ corporation.” The 
then Attorney-General brusquely interjected: ‘It is not a 
corporation.” To which Mr. Balfour sweetly made answer : 
+ J was talking English not Law.” Now, if Mr. Huxley were 
talking Science when he said that only about twenty per cent. 
of the people of the United States are of Anglo-Saxon racial 
stock, I should not feel qualified to take issue with him ; but 
if he were using the term in the same sense that is gencrally 


given to it by English-speaking peoples, I should like to say 
that it is a prevailing belief in the United States that more 
than fifty per cent. of the White population trace the main 
stems of descent to ancestors of British stock. This is no 
place for details, but it is not altogether without significance 
to find an Australian —Sir Henry J. Braddon—writing recentl; 
of his countrymen: “ They seemingly do not realize that over 
fifty per cent. of the people in the United States are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, and that the Anglo-Saxons determine the trend 
of American civilization.” 

I will not venture closely to define the term * Anglo-Saxon ”’ 
as popularly used, because - frankly speaking—I cannot, but 
when Mr. Stanley Baldwin in an address talks of the Anglo- 
IT do not suspect him of poetic licence, nor do I 
I recognize that 


saxon rac 
say to him or to myself, ** It is not a race.” 
he is speaking English, and am conscious of some power within 
inyself to relate his term to the substance of his speech. 

For than a thousand years there has been a varying 
but continuous infiltration of French and of Dutch blood into 


more 


Great Britain, but [ imagine no Briton thinks himsclf less of 
an Anglo-Saxon for all that. The Cornishman differs con- 
siderabl. from a native of Norfolk, nor is there a close resem- 
blance between the natives of Devon and of Lancashire - 


und 2 man from Kent would distinguish points of difference 
ina native of Warwickshire, just as a native of the Hebrides 
ight upon a man from Glasgow. A Heligonian may 
have a tincture of Dutch blood in his veins not shared with his 
fellow Yorkshiremen: but I imagine all these varieties fall 
within the scope of the term Anglo-Saxon as popularly con- 

Using the terms Protestant and Catholic mere 
to classify conveniently two races in Ireland, or two 


look 





ceived. as 
labels 
strongly variant branches of the same racial stem, the man 
in the street in the United States would be apt offhand to 
ucee pt the Protestants as of Anglo-Saxon stock, while boggling 
vigorously over the Catholics. 

I will not enter on the highly debatable ground of spiritual 
custom, use and wont, laws, and literature 


Values, ideals, 


SPECTATOR, 





further than to say there are not a few in the United States 
who, however illogically, believe that such things are embraced 
in the Anglo-Saxon race consciousness. 

If Americans must aceept completely Mr. Huxley's state- 
ment they may very seriously ask themselves if their attempt 
to protect their civilization it is—by forbidding 
immigration from the Mediterranean peoples, fram Europe 
cast of Germany, and from the Orient, has not been made too 
late.—I am, Sir, &c., AN AMER! 

New York. 

December 22nd. 


such as 


"AN. 


AMERICA REVISITED 
[To the Editor of the Spr. 
Sir,--I have been reading with great interest and an equal 
pleasure Mr. Julian Huxley's articles on * America Revisited.” 
Engrossing as they are and bearing internal evidence of the 
author's culture, wide experience, and tolerance of mind, 
I never supposed, as I am sure he would not claim, that thes 
represented a conclusive judgment on the matters treated 
therein. I am prompted to offer these remarks by the some- 
what pedantic criticism by Mr. Edwin Heath of Mr. Huxley's 
views on the negro problem. I will not attempt to comment 
on a subject so profoundly interesting and so potentially 
important as the subject matter. Even the most experienced 
and trained minds must feel their limitations when discussing 
the great racial developments of the world’s population in 
a distant future. 

But, and here is my point, if intelligent and honest observers 
of Mr. Huxley's authority are to be denied a hearing on the 
score that they cannot be sufficiently acquainted with their 
subject—well, then, no one will ever be justified in writing 
on any subject save the demonstrable facts of pure science, 
and even these may often be but tentative. If a foreigner i; 
not to be permitted to express his opinions about, say, the 
State of Texas, on the grounds that he cannot possibly b> 
familiar with all the conditions of a country so vast, we should 
logically be restricted to an approved literature such as 
authoritative Eacyelopiedias guaranteed perhaps by 
nized Universities. To attempt a forecast of the possible 
mental development of 
His future progress may indeed preve one ef the worid's 


*TATOR.] 


recog- 
the negro is a very big question. 


great surprises. 
But when Mr. Heath quotes in his support the large sum; 


spent on negro education and names a few outstandi 
examples of negro achievement and_ intellectual worth, 
his argument leaves me unmoved. Drops of water in t1 
ocean would be an entirely fair estimate of their relaiin 
importance. Finally, I would cxpress the hope that M 
Iluxley may long continue to extend his travels, and after 
ward convey to us others his impressions of all that he has 
secn and pondered upon during their prosecution. 1 arn, 
Sir, Xe., es ee 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 

[To the Editor of the Sercraron.| 
Sir,—-In your issue of January 3rd appeared a 
“Saar 


* work ” being uncertain whether he was thinking of teaching 


letter from 
upon the work of the Church of England. 1 write 
or preaching or other action. Anyhow he wants the Chure 

to in regard to “ great moral issues” urged by 
Socialists. Here again I am not sure that he distinguishes 
moral from social issues, and | not try to draw a line 
between and political ia be oa 
devout Churchman who busies himself in some of the innumei 

the Church and chafes to 
If so, Ll wrong him when 


do more 
will 
social IsSUuCS. may 
able social activities directed by 
lead still further within the Church. 
I feel in his letter a tone of cool critical superiority based on 
Experienc: 
bye 


no earnestly acquired knowledge from within. 
has taught us to associate this tone with those 
members of the Church by baptism but have made the leas 
effort to get Mother Church 
and have never lifted a finger to improve her work by addin 
their own to that their In criticizinys 
the Chureh they are really condemning themselves as 
members who not fulfil the American maxim, * Look 
forward, not backward, and lend a hand.’ The letter 


dealt with by ‘A Miner in your columns, and has egain 


who may 
food for themselves from their 
fellow-members. 


of 


do 
Was 
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been recalled to my mind by a report in the Times of January 
Paul's. 
Everyone does not agree with the Dean (nor did anyone believe 
the gloomy words of Cassandra), but all admit that he has 
and one of the acutest brains in Europe 
He said among 
other things, ** Christ’s Gospel was plainly that of redemption, 
and in developing his argument stated 
that * the Church had never gone into politics without coming 
intellectual 
eritics than the Dean blame the clergy if they hear one of 
them touch upon polities when he is trying to teach his f'ock 
and the Dean 


17th, of the Jowett lecture given by the Dean of St. 


given an active life 


to the service of the Church and Edueation. 


not of social reform,” 


out badly smirched.”’ We have all heard less 


from the pulpit. But it is betweea * LL.P.” 


that I should like you to give judgment.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
LAIcus. 
[We entirely agree with the Dean of St. Paul's. Christ 


Ife told men in effect to be 
consciences which He promised should be 
rightly inspired. He never took sides between Jews and 
Romans. <A_ political programme (whether Socialistic or 
Individualistic) which is definitely asserted to be * Christian ” 
obviously rules out as unehristian those who do not agree 
with it. Those who label unwillingness to produce a Christian 
political programme as a doctrine of despair are themselves 
depairing of Christ's own method. An outwardly successful 
association of the Church with politics would bring in sooner 
or later all the evils of Temporal Power. 
tian political crusaders, 


propounded no topical precepts. 
guided by their 


The spirit of Chris- 
however pure it might be at first, 
would become attached to caucuses and lobbies. The instinct 
of the ordinary ehurchgoer who hates to hear ‘the parson 
talking politics’ is in our opinion a very Ip. 
Spectator. 


right one. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrsaror.] 

read the letter in your issue of December 27th 
Ultimate and an Appeal.” With that 
portion of the letter referring to the ultimate issue probably 
all Christians would be in agreement. When we come to 
the out” and the object of the | there will be 
considerable difference of opinion, not because of any objection 
to the aim and object of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, 
but rather to the means to the end. 

I formerty attended 
and more I realized that the majority 
eated the same poliev and used the 
Labour Party. The right 
policy is under discussion, 
in fact, a political 


Sir,—I “9 


headed * The Issne 


“way appea 


the I.C.F., but 
of the speakers advo- 
same arguments as the 
or the wrong of this 
but that the LC.F. is, 
which a large 


meetings of more 


Socialist 


not now 


movement of number 


fo 


ef Christians and the majority of thinking people in this 


country disapprove, is a statement which is beyond dispute. 


The object of this letter is not to raise a politieal argument, 
but simply to ask vour readers before heiping to finance 
this movement to make a careful study of the principles 
advocated by the majority of its speakers specially betore 
workers’ audiences, and then judge for themselves. 

I think, Mr. Editor, it was in an article in the Spectator 
I read the statement that the greatest danger of the present 
day is the false interpretation of righteousness by righteous 
people. I think that is a warning which all would do well 
to keep in mind in these days when credulity and super- 
stiiion are rife.—I am, Sir, &c., Nor a Sociaist. 


A PHYSICAL COMMEMORATION OF 
MAGNA CHARTA 
[To the Editor of the Seecravon.] 
Sir.- There from the 
a great and lasting influence 


And there 


has come historic Field of Runnymede 
known to free men everywhere. 
back to that beautiful and treasured spot 
in its exquisite surroundings, laved by that Stream of Liquid 
History— the Thames —reverence and gratitude for the event 
which occurred there Should not this 
fecling be crystallized by some physical 
nemoration, not only of Magna Charta, 
the Council meadow where 
began —a 


has gone 


seven centuries ago. 


appropriately com- 
but of the field itself, 
, perhaps, consultative government 
commemoration to be joined in by all those of 
in the uttermost parts of the earth as well as by other 
who have bone of our bone and flesh of 


our race 
mMmccs 
Giah 7 


become our 


ee 
—— 


Let all of us who feel thus strongly hel i. to erect on Runny, 
mede a great cairn, the gift of the people of Great Britain 
of the Great Republic, and of the Dominions beyond the g. 
whose liberties were so greatly moulded on that 
their various provinces and states, their legislative 
and parliaments, their towns and cities, their 
universities, their church organizations and ¢ 
as corporate bodies in this work of love. 
Runnymede Field. The very simplicity of the cairn, j, 
obvious lack of design, the sentiment back of the stone 
from many nations will give us a most noteworthy monume} 
It will carry the mind back through the centuries to ¢ : 
method by which great events were then commemor ated, 
and carry a lasting appeal to thinking minds everywher 
Such a cairn would grip and hold the imagination and serye 9 
an outstanding object en ** The Meadow of Ponimede betwee 
Windlesor and Stanes,’ and would, in a measure, 
place of the legendary oak under which the Charter wa. 
granted. There would be a solid base laid broad and deep 
by the people of Great Britain, upon which the cairn woul 
be built, on the stones of which would be deeply graved th 
name of the State or province, 
which sent them. 

We are familiar with the important battles of the world. 
but how many of us are familiar with the decisive documents 
in human liberty, themselves battles of the greatest moment? 
It would be a graceful and worthy thing for the States of 
the English-speaking world and their institutions and peoj 
to erect so simple a tribute on so hallowed a spot. 
a spiritual bond of unity between us all, emphasized so greatly 
by the event Runnymede and through the 
instruments which have grown cut of it, a very oak of freedor 
Let us 


field, le 
assemblies 

colleges and 
the rs also join 
Pile these Stones iy 


the 


take the 


university or college, &¢. 


oceurring at 


whose branches encompass the world. make known 
| 


this bond of unity in some such way as this and give the world 
an influence which would not be without its effect in many 
countries. Monuments are frequently erected to great men 


and women. and it is eminently fitting that a great and hist 
event which has left its mark throughout the 
events have done should be commemorated in 
I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Hamirron, 
Founder, Magna Charta Day Ass 

147 Kent Street, Si. Paul, Minnesota, U.S iA, 
[We find the project of a cairn proposed by Mr. Hamilton, 
who has made Magna Charta an object of worship and who 
deserves the gra f all who speak the 


world as I 


this W \. = 


sociation, 


titude of Kinglish tongue, 


very atiractive. Qne likes to think of Dominion and 
American visitors going to look for their stone i } 
cairn—the stone marked with the name of Manitoba or |] @ 
Island or New South Wales or Natal or of any other com- 
munity where the Common Law ‘the law of the land” 
as the Charta calls it—holds. The meadow, most famous 
of all the pastures of the world—the very grass where Liberty 


first turned 
comers.- 


and stood at bay should tell its sacred story t 
ip. Speciator.] 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
[To the Editor of the 


writer of vour article on * 


SPECI 
Sir,—The The New Bread ” points 
out that the public seem loth to profit by new scientific dis- 
coveries. I further and that 
scientific discoveries never reach the public at all, 
medical. profession. There 

machinery putting the arch at 
of the people for whose benefit they are intended. 
question of vitamins in bread is a case in point. In the carly 
put of last yvear the Biochemical Journal described an 
experiment rats by. Dr. Gladys Hartwell, which proved 
conclusively that white bread contained an adequate supply 
of Vitamin B vitamin which we look to bread to 
supply. Her observations that yeast (the 
known source of the vitamin) was chiefly responsible for the 
presence and there is, of 


\ror.] 


vould go Sav many 


USCiiL 
or even tre 


seems to be no recognized 


for results of resc the disposal 





on 


the only 
showed richest 
of the vitamin ; 
yeast in white 

Certainly, 
bran, and the of this on the 
some people, although it causes serious intestinal disorders in 
others. But its benefit is lost wholemeal bread is 
regularly, because the stomach accustoms itself to the irrita- 
tion. 


course, as much 
wholemeal. 

bread 
irritating effect 


bread as in 


wholemeal contains laree 


stomach benefits 


caten 


The best plan is to alternate 


wholemeal bread with 
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article on the comparative values of white and brown bread 
to the current number of the Biochemical Journal) says: 
« personally, I cannot think that any English person, however 
It is very diflicult to 
find a food which does not contain B; 
tables contain it, including even dried peas and beans.” 


poor, suffers from lack of Vitamin B. 
potatoes and all 


The vitamin which does intimately concern us in this 
country is Vitamin A, which has been called the sunshine factor. 
It promotes growth, wards off rickets, and builds up a resist- 
ance to influenza and tuberculosis ; and since it is the actual 
outcome of sunshine, we get all too little of it. We look 
to milk and butter to supply it, but an experiment at the 
Lister Institute last year showed that in winter, when cows 
are stall-fed, the vitamin content of their milk was con- 
siderably reduced, so that when rats were fed on it they con- 
tracted rickets The recent the 
Medical Research Council calls attention to this fact, and gives 


quite quickly. report of 
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an account of experiments to overcome this vitamin deficiency. 
Pending further research, many Medical Officers of Health fre 
advocating the use of dried milk imported from sunny pastures 
inthe Colonies. The insuflicient recognition of the importance 
of Vitamin A is a matter which affects the health and efliciency 
of us all, and to infants it is a positive danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Eversfield Road, Richmond, Surrey. EVELYN JAMES. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecratron.] 


Sin.—May I suggest that the real difliculty in this connexion 
is that the specialists will not practise what they preach ? 
Ispent a night in a large ward of one of our greatest hospitals 
a few months ago; and when the plate of white bread and 
butter was brought me, I asked whether I could not have 
brown. No! They did not serve it. Did they not believe 


it to be more nourishing ? Yes! But didn’t even keep it ? 
Ilow ca 
call “an important discovery ” 


} +} 


n the poorcr people hear or know of what you 
if such an opportunity for an 
I am, Sir, &c., 


L. W. Lypr. 


sson is deliberately ignored ? 


University College, 


[To the Editor of th 
the renewed interest in bread I should like 
my own to show how diflicult it 


SPecTaTor.] 
Sin.—Apropos of 
to recall some experiences of 
persuade 


is t people in general to eat any other than the 


which is 


pernicious white stuff, so popular with all classes, 
“silted and sifted,” as a great London baker cnce told me, 
re was nothing left but starch, and you might go on 
eating In the 


some thirty years ago, a few of us were sanguine enough to 


such bread till you died of 


starvation.” se days, 


all company (with a wholly inadequate capital), and 





made bread in a small country town which we called ** National 


Standard Bread.’ It was made of English wheat only, 
eround in stone mills in ene room, made into bread in the next, 
so that the flour was as fresh as it could be: and by general 
ci it made the * nutticst ” and mest nourishing bread it 
is le to imagine, one (perhaps the chief) objection to it 
I that it was “too satisfying,” beeause English flour 
‘ sec like the dry foreign and colonial stuff, and the 
] ere, of course, smaller—another disadvantage from 
the s s point of view Fhe company failed, for many 
i want of capital being the most fatal; but I could 
q pages commending our patriotic effort.—I1 am, Sir, &c., 
N. S. B. 
[To the Editor of the Svecraron.] 

S Is there not an omission in your article on * The New 
Br ? So far as I know, the only loaf which must weigh 
4 le of white bread. The poor cannot well afford 
t fane breand.—I am, Sir, &e., 

14 ge Terrace, Edinburgh. A. W. Wovurr svoon, 

ry 


aid in our last issue, we meant to print only the names 


bakers supplying The New Bread,” but as the 

I V sent to us before publication of last Saturday's 
S , we think it is only fair to print them. “ The 
New Bread” can be obtained from: Messrs. J. & B. 
Stevenson, Ltd., Battersea Bakeries, S.W.11; J. Day- 
nd, Corsham, Wilts; C. Canterbury & Sons, 38 Chelsca 


Grosvenor 


Street, 


wer Weston, Bath ; 
Bath; C. M. 


Stambridge 


Albert KK. Hayward, 
Werry, 17 


Bakery, 


Stall 


Batheaston, 


S Balustrade, 


Bak - 
Bat oe * } 


1 
ae Rog rs, 
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white pread. Dr. Hartwell (who has contributed a further Bath; Messrs. Cooper and Boffin, Oxford; Geo. Gray, 


Victoria, Larkhall, Bath.—kKp. Spectator.] 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, 
of the smoke nuisance, I have not seen any definite proposals 
I, therefore, 
which seems to me one which, if carried out, would gradually 
away the 

the greatest pest. 
A short Act of Parliament, if necessary, passed at the begin- 
ning of next session to forbid any raw coal being burnt in 
any of the 100,000 houses proposed to be built, would enable 
the 
built up to the fireplaces, to fit gas or electric stoves, or ciose 
boilers for coke or anthracite for central heating—this would 

avoid expense afterwards in altering the stoves. 

Another clause should lay it down that after, say,ten year 


Although one sees in the newspapers many complaints 


as to how to lessen it. send you a suggestion 


do with domestic smoke, which appears to be 


builders to make arrangements, in all houses not vet 


time, no open coal stoves should be used in any house, which 


would enable the manufacturers to change their makes 
without undue loss. Some small compensation for stock 
in hand now might be necessary, and in ten years’ time 
the difference in the amount of deleterious smoke mad 


would be very marked; it would also give time for the industrial 








smoke question to be considered, and regulations made much 
more stringent.—I am, Sir, &c., W. &. 
C.A.M. (Sheffield) sends us the following extract from 
the Sheflield Daily Telegraph :— 
It is interesting to learn t 
Cac CC ry Co. of ¢ | | 
ot | econot nd sn 
h x plant for tl } ot hu t th } 
which they are having | t ¢ I} 
houses on tl tate, 400 | * bi t ! 
heating plant 1 a 1 i ! t ( 
ou tt. | 7 it. boil ! he i 
pumps and about twelve mil { pip J 
are to be carried overhead on pu acre 
and the supply pipes will | tl 
of the ground floor. Av ‘ | 
will be effected, as ivi } 
the chimney | los t ‘ 
chim s Al t! \ 
1 200d Lug} Ly per t 
n 0 het | 
} t vi l 41 ‘ 
h é i tag : ap] l i > 
neral.”’ 
saree. sere TATE F tL 
MUSEUMS WE OUGHT TO HAVE 
[To the I wr of the S I 
Sin,—Referring to Mr. Bassett Dig! | 
for January 17th. ugh some ] inci : 
no doubt deserve his critic t! i . ! 
want of financial support from the pe 
An eilicient curator cannot be kept, and what is 
business soon becomes nobody's business, 
is Tht lected. still th I 1 Inany ¢ 
; : 
are a credit to their towns, and speaking of t one | 
best, which is in this town, and is n it 3 
inghamshire Archacol il Ss vw £4 fr. Dig 
that it fulfils many of t requirements | ulvor & oO 
rooms are well lighted k cle Vi} ! 
to the publie daily Wit 1 few ex s tt! ‘ 
are strictly local. 1] | I 
labelled The curat c | pl nd is ; 
willing to help any vis » has ‘ t " 
Classes from elementary lary s $ 
aged to visit t LS¢ t y ti y t 
curator accompanies t class d ! Phis : 
in interesting local mat ww pres t 
On a recent eccasion the mus 1 was closed t 
for one morning and devoted to students 
the blind, any specimen w ( is I i 
being taken from the cases for them to t nad ex 
I know one swallow does not make sun ! l 
Digby will keep his eves open he will find rs L 
all because son ire not as g L as : 
cenel S ind Is very ! ( t ~ W > SCS ure 
cs) . 
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endeavouring to make bricks without sufficient 
straw. I am, Sir, &e., 
Ceely House, Aylesbury. 


financial 
CuarLoTre S. BAKER. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir.-The sweeping condemnation of provincial muscums 
contained in Mr. Bassett Digby’s article published in your 
issue of the 17th inst. calls for some notice. I venture 
io think that Mr. Digby has drawn his conclusions from a 
limited knowledge cf those institutions. As late Secretary 
«f the Cireulating Collections of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in which capacity I became personally acquainted 
with practically all the provincial museums of the kingdom, 
may I say that Mr. Digby’s strictures apply at the present 
time to only a small number of them; and that his sueges- 
tions for improvements have long since been the usual 
practice ? 

Provincial museums suffer many disadvantages, including 
lack of suflicient funds and exhibits, whilst those in the 
metropolis are surfeited with examples. The British Museum 
:.t Bloomsbury, for instance, is, on these grounds, now asking 
for streets of new buildings. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future ihe Government will review the position of ihe 
whole country in regard to its museum service, and they 
may find that the most simple, just, and cconomical way of 
relieving the congestion in our national muscums would be 
t> transfer some of the ever accumulating objects to the 
Jevs fortunate museums in the provinecs. 

in the meantime perhaps Mr. Dighy will indicate what 
museums he has in mind rather than leave on record a general 
indictment that does not lend itself readiiy to 

I am, Sir, &ce., 


refutation, 
JAILEY, 

Ifon. Kditor Muses Journal. 
High Wycombe, 


LJ 
ww. 


White 


Lodge, 


PROMPL PAYMENTS 
| Zo the Editor of the Seecravor.| 

Ta articles and letters you are discussing various plans 
to improve the state of the country and provide employment 
und a faie return for all. May I suggest one simple plan 
that would certainly case the situation for numbers of people, 
and circulate money and might accelerate trade? That 
to encourage and require frequent and prompt payments 
in all sections of society and not only in those at the two 
extremes, viz., the large and wealthy companies and indi- 
viduals who can enforee cash or short credit, and the wage- 
carners who secure weekly payments. 

Perhaps in the towns there is more rapid circulation in 
other sections, but certainly not in the countryside in which 
J tive and ef which I am chiefly thinking. Here almost all 
classes have to wait a long time for their money, from large 
Inndlords to small tradesmen. Farmers rarely pay cash 
to the latter, but run accounts to a quarter or a half year. 
They themselves complain difficulty in getting their 
money in regularly so as to pay it out regularly. Ifence 
most find real hardship in meeting their weekly or fortnightly 
wages bill, especially at the present high rate of pay. 

Country parsons, like myself, share in this disability. 
Kor our official income depends on half-yearly payments 
of tithes and rents or their equivalents and half-vearly 
dividends from Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, 

I should like to know how the authorities responsible for 
these arrangements would care to run their own houscholds 
on payments made only twice a year. Why can they not 
make quarterly payments, or at least change the time of 
their half-yearly payments so as to come in the alternative 
quarter to the private tithepaver ? They have told me this 
is not practicable, but gave no proof of this and I cannot 
any. Further, and in general, is it necessary to continue 
country business on the line of half-yvearly settling? Would 
not quarterly be as practicable as it would certainly be more 
convenient. especially for the small man ? 

And further, is to prevent quarterly payment of 
dividends Government stecks and, indeed, all others ? 
Fndoubtedly there would be a certain amount more of work 
in distribution, but that would be compensated for partly 
by the shorter time for which esteulation would be made 
partly by the general stimulus te financial circulation. 


Sin, 


IS 


soo 


what 
from 


ang 


At any rate, a slight decrease might be made for quartey 
payment, just as a slight increzse is charged for uartes 
insurance premium. But even so the majority would bens 
by this system of small payments but quick returns, ay 
liability to debt would be very much lessened.—1 am, Sir, 4 
C. IL. Corps 
THE EPILOGUE TO ST. JOAN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir, Would it not be possible to prevail upon Mr. Shay, 
withdraw that perfectly appalling epilogue from his pk 
St. Joan? This may seem a very belated appeal, py 
was only last week that I sat for three enchanted joy 
at this delightful play, only to have a deep impressig 
reality, I had almost written —wiped out by that truly teri) 
last twenty-five minutes. So great a play, historicaily q 
artistically, should be rescued even at this cleventh } 
from such wanton destruction, though the latter be by; 
hand of the author himself. ' 
One asks the for this epilogue. Thy 
seem to be two possible reasons, though very 


oneself reason 
inadequat 
First the conventional attempt to supply a cheerful endy 
for the play. Second, the belated reassertion of the ~ 
ventionally unconventional Shavian attitude towards thing 
the jecring at them and turning them upside doy 
treating ideas as farcical“ writers treat objects (cony 


serious 
pouring tea into a hat). creating thus, one might say 
farce of This may do for Man and Super 
or Fanny's First Play, but surely to write drama as great 4 
moving, as witty, true and original as Si. Joan, and {i 
deliberately to distort and destroy it with this abomina 
epilogue is a crime for which some punishment, ‘f it ¢ 
not exist, should be invented. For not only dees this chey 
unworthy final act fill us with disgust and weariness, by 
alas! It almost ¢ 
pletely destroys the wonderful and enchanting illusion 


te 
ideas. 


it does something infinitely worse. 


having lived with Joan, of having heard her miracul 
voices, of having seen her visions.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
J. L. Kivean. 


fAnd yet other playgoers, not wanting in perceptiy 
agree with Mr. Shaw that his epilogue is a corollary wh 


gathers up and justifies the whole —wihich indeed is impli 
by what goes befere and without which the play would | 
incomplete. At all events, there are phrases in the epilog 
which more than any others in the play show how Mr. Sha 


was moved by his subject.—p. Spectator.| 


EDUCATED GIRLS AS DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
A WARNING 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—-Two years ago through my instigation a bright, healt! 
little girl of sixteen who had been well educated in a go 
school of the high school type pluckily decided on training as 
woman chef by going through the mill as kitchenmaid, & 
A suitable place was found for her in a lady's house wher 
the cook was a well-educated, highly-trained, nice womar 
the mistress was much interested in the girl and 
a bedroom to herself. 
of seventeen helping the trained parlourmaid and housemair 
The two young things were most happy together. My litt 
girl was getting £20 to begin with; this be rais 
at the end of six months and raised again until at the en 
of two years she would have been earning £30 a year an 
would only be eighteen. She would also have been extremel 
well trained and fit to take a different type of post, and ab! 
to take up a different stage of training. 
progress during her first six months and was still very happy 


“ 
ge 


gave he 


was to 


Unfortunately a friend of the family who knows nothing 


about the conditions of domestic service found a place { 


her in some great Jady’s kitchen, for which the ehild was 


of course, most unsuited. The result was she only stay 
Another lady took her and promised the moth 
she should be treated as one of the family, and said they hia 
no entertaining. 
the family ; there was a good deal of entertaining, and s! 
was given all the cooking to do 


three weeks. 
She was, of course, not treated as one ( 


a child not yet seventeer 





Of course, she could not stay. The * friend ~ placed her i 
@ situation under a working housekeeper, the sort of plac 


There was a young house-parlourmai! 


She made great 
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1 know to be that of an absolute drudge. Here the poor 
Jittle lass completely broke down. She has been under heart 
and nerve specialists for more than a year, is now getting 
petter and is being trained as a typist. The doctors say, 
“She must never go -back to cooking.” This is a pity, 
pecause “ she liked the work.” 

As I have written a great deal about educated girls taking 
up cooking, I feel it my duty to mention this experience. 
Mistresses have no right to take girls of any kind, educated 
or uneducated, unless they can administer their establish- 
ments properly, and they cannot do this unless they have been 
trained themselves in heart as well as brain. I think the 
above is one of the most pathetic stories I have ever heard. 
I have always felt the child's first mistress and her cook, 
with whom the girl had such a happy home and learnt so 
much, were badly treated by her removal just when she was 
beginning to be useful. I hold no brief for either mistress 
or maid, but as far as other employers are concerned I can 
only say that mistresses who cannot look after the welfare 
of their house assistants do not deserve to have any, and I 
am not surprised if mothers and fathers refuse to let their 
daughters go into domestic service. 

The mistresses of the much despised Victorian era did 
better for their servants than this, whatever anyone may 
say. Although they may not have attended any training 
school they were taught by their mothers their duties as 
mistresses of large establishments, at any rate. I remem- 
bered very well the care and supervision that were exercised 
by friends of my own lest the “ tweeny ” should be over- 
worked by the other servants, and am grieved and shocked 
at our present degenerate women.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANN POPE. 


* ALL-IN ” INSURANCE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrsator.] 
Sir, -I am in full agreement with the letter of Mr. C. A. 
Moss, but there is one point to which he has not drawn 
attention, viz., the reward which ought to be given to the 
person who looks after his health, and consequently does 
not draw much, if any, benefit from the scheme until he 
retires. Would it not be possible to give him a larger pension, 
or a lump sum on his retirement according to his payments 
and receipts ? 

Further, it is the employers—particularly those who are 
fighting competition in the world’s markets should 
be called upon to express their views on this scheme. Many 
of them are finding it exeeedingly difficult to hold their 
own, owing to the present heavy burden of taxation, and 
further the firms who provide healthy workshops, offices, 
recreations, &e., for their employees, together with their 
employees, are now and would be under the proposed scheme 
penalaed unfairly against the other firms whose plaees of 
employment are not such as conduce to good health. I 
would also particularly emphasize the point made by Mr. 
Moss, viz., that employers should be encouraged to take a 
leading part in the working of the proposed scheme, because 
they know far better than any Labour Exchanges or other 
Government Departments the life and character of the men 
in their employ, and one of the great evils from which we 
are all suffering at the present time is the huge bureaucracy 
I am, Sir, &c., 


who 


of this country. 
Tuos. J. JAMESON. 
Langleigh, 9 Devonshire Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. 


AUTHOR WANTED 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, -I wonder if any of your correspondents could tell me 
the original author of the saying, ** Le mieur est Tennemi du 
bien.” Voltaire, in La Bégueule, quotes it in the form in which 
we know it, but ascribes it to ** un sage Italien.’ I have 
searched both French and Italian dictionaries of quotations in 


vain for the proverb.—I am, Sir, &c., 


C. M. Hupson. 

[We always thought that Voltaire attributed to an un- 
named Italian a phrase which he really invented himself, just 
as Sir Walter Scott used to attribute to that prolific author 
“Anon” verses which he actually composed himself.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


NJ rryy wr<¢* ‘ * 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 

TREASURY OrriciaAL LANGUACcE.—“R. S.” writes :—I have 
not entered for your Epigram Compe tition, nor fallen victim 
to the Cross-Word craze. On the other hand, it is my mis- 
fortune, from time to time, to have to unravel such puzzles as 
the following gem from the * Finance Act, 1920" (See 27 [4]) :— 

** Where income tax has been paid or is peyable in any Dominion 
either on the income out of which income subject to United Kingdom 
Income tax arises or 1s received, or as a direct charge in respect of 
that income, the income so subject to United Kingdom inceme tax 
shall be deemed to be income arising or received after deduction of 
Dominion income tax, and an addition shall, in estimating income 
for the purposes of the United Kingdom income tax, be made to 
that income of the proportionate part of the income tax paid or 
payable in the Dominion in respect of the income out of which that 
income arises or is received, together with the full amount of any 
Dominion income tax directly charged or chargeable in the Dominion 
in respect of that income.” 

CRIME IN THE UNITED Srates.—Mr. F. W. Godsal, 12 
Normandie Apartments, 1106 Balmoral Road, Victoria, B.C., 
Canada, writes :—The following facts have been sent me by 
the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago : 

** 500,000 Men, Women, Boys and Girls pass through the 7,C00 
Penal Institutions of U.S. and Canada cach year. Crime in the 
United States is increasing at an alarming rate among young people. 
A judge of the Supreme Court of New York says that most of the 
criminals in that city are boys and young men. Over 80 per cent. 
of them are less than twenty-five years of age. It is probable that 
this is the approximate ratio for the entire country. ‘lhe Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers’ Association reports that the 
cost of crime to the United States now is at the highest point in 
history, amounting to as much as the annual budget of the nation, 
which is over $3,700,000,000. Hold-ups, according to the report, 
have nearly doubled. The committee estimates that in the United 
States, with a population of only 15 per cent. of the world total, 
thero is as much crime as in all the other countrie: combined.” 


POETRY 
SIN'’S ANTIDOTE 


Orurrs, to keep themselves from sin, 
Will various means employ 
Some worship God without, and some within ; 
And both are led 
To tantalize themselves instead, 
And to enjoy 
Above all present aches and self-won pains 
Their hope of future gains : 
For some again, more worldly-wise, 
Ambition will their conduct frame ; 
They know that outward strictness wins the prize, 
And so postpone 
Pleasure ; but 
Of public fame 
Are herded into usual ways that tend 
To homely virtue in the end. 


most by fear alone 


Ifad I no other means of grace, 
“Such bits desire would spurn, 
And as a horse that falls behind the race, 
His rider lost, 
One foot entangled in the reins all crossed, 
I'd stop, and turn 
From the straight course to nibble at the grass, 
Heedless of how the others pass. 
Alas! my melting conscience drips 
Before temptation’s subtle heat : 
Tempt me not with two ready laughing lips 
That seem to say, 
* We wait for you.” 
Sweeter are they : 
A pair of love-lit eyes are more to me 
Than all the precepts of the Pharisee, 


Is virtue sweet ? 


And yet no dread have If, 
No fear of being wrecked ; 
My errant sails are lifted by a sigh ; 
And by a frown 
My boat is led through rapids safely down. 
By naught else checked, 
One thing, and one alone, can keep me true— 
The single fear of losing you. 


R. B. 


BECKETT, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
(Coryricur is THE Unrrep StaTes or AMERICA BY TIE 


New York Times.]} 


The Constitution of the United States Yesterday, To-day; 
and To-morrow. By James M. Beck, LL.D. (New York: 


George H. Doran Company; London: Oxford University 
Press. 12s, 6d.) 


Ir is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Beck’s book may have 
a wide circulation in Great Britain and so increase the under- 
standing of what must be described as the greatest political 
document ever penned in the English language. I say 
this deliberately, and not as Pope might have taunted, “ with 
a foolish face of praise.’ In the first place, Magna Charta 
is written in Latin. Next, though the Bill of Rights is in 
English, and though much of it in the letter and the spirit 
is to be found in the American Constitution, it must yield 
place even now, and still more in the future, to a document 
which is the political sacred book of a hundred and ten million 
people, and will in another fifty years command a vastly 
wider allegiance. In any case there is no need for the English 
people on this side of the Atlantic to be jealous of the product 
of the Constitutional Convention which assembled in the 
State louse in Philadelphia in May, 1787. The American Con- 
stitution owes its inspiration, legal and political, to the English 
Common Law, and to the spirit of liberty informing our 
political Statutes and Charters. To be plain the American 
Constitution is an English document if ever there was one, 
and Englishmen have as good a right to be proud of it as 
of anything in their history. 

The fact that it was made, not on this side, but on the 
other side of the Atlantic, cannot possibly deprive us of 
our heritage. Unfortunately, however, a kind of super- 
stition has grown up in this country, fostered by injudicious 
American comments and criticisms in the past, to the effect 
that Englishmen cannot possibly understand the American 
Constitution because it describes a form of government so 
utterly different from their own, and again because it is alleged 
to be contrary to all the principles of English political insti- 
tutions. It is even said that it is contrary to the Common 
Law to have a written Constitution at all. Finally, it is 
much too often suggested as an obstacle to comprehension 
that the Supreme Court can exercise a kind of sub- 
liminal sovereignty by ruling that certain statutes or parts 
of statutes made, not only by individual States, but by Con- 
gress, are ultra vires. This is supposed to be so contrary to 
all our customs in the matter of legislation that men bred 
with English brains are incapable of ever looking at things 
from American 


the standpoint ! That, of course, as 
every lawyer knows, is nonsense. Not only can all 
students of our laws understand the American point 
of view perfectly well, but so can any man who is 
able to use his reasoning powers. It is true that 
nothing here can gainsay an Act of Parliament. and 


that an Act of Parliament can do, or attempt to do, 
anything it likes; but even that does not wholly eclipse 
certain powers latent in our Courts of Law, powers which 
‘are analogous to those of the Supreme Court. These latent 
powers at any rate make the American powers intelligible. 
‘To be specific, every statute, as the English Judges once 
reminded Charles I., has its interpretation; and_ this 
power of interpretation may go very far. No doubt, 
Jhowever, our Parliament has to the fullest extent what 
iis known in America as “the power of recall,’ the 
power to annul in effect the decisions of the Courts. Parlia- 
ment can, as it did in the Trades Disputes Act, actually 
forbid a Court of Law to hear or take cognizance of a particular 
type of action. Yet even here a loophole might be found for 
interpretation. It is possible that unless Parliament pre- 
cisely and specifically declared that certain principles of 
the Common Law were no longer to be held binding on our 
Judges Magna Charta might be held to override statutory 


inferences. Possibly, however, even this small check on 


the scope and capacity of an Act of Parliament could not 


——— 


now prevail, for we have gone almost to the point of Conferting 
absolute power on the House of Commons, subject Only 
to the delay prescribed by the Parliament Act. In any eg 
it is good that we should not only understand the actu 
clauses of the American Constitution, but should know hoy 
and why they were placed there ; for nothing human 18 evy 
really understood without an understanding of its origi 
Mr. Beck fully realizes this fact. His book is chiefly o 
cerned with the making of the Constitution and with the 
men who made it. The Constitution, given in full jp the 
appendix, is, in other words, allowed to speak for itself 
The first thing to strike one about the Constitution is thy 
its wisdom and its greatness of spirit are very much greaty 
than the sum of wisdom and prescience belonging to ty 
men who made it. The acts of combined consultation gy 
co-operation seem to have resulted in something more potent 
more noble, more august than could have been expecta 
from any mere pooling of the minds of the indiyidy 
signatories. The men who sat in conclave at Philadelphy 
were of exceptional character and intellect. No one, thy 
is, who has made any study of American history need fe 
surprised that men like Washington, Hamilton, Franklip 
Morris and Madison, to name only a few, should hy 
proved capable of doing good work or even great work jy 
the Convention. Still, to be quite outspoken once mor 
the Constitution is in the nature of a miracle. As a pieg 
of constitutional and political drafting it is beyond criticigy 
We may think certain of the aims and objects mistaken, hy 
none can deny the perfection of the workmanship. Ty 
civilized world seems to have realized the value of the document 
from the very moment of its promulgation. They saw that 
a tremendous addition had been made to the science 
politics. The men best able to judge not only in this country 
but throughout Europe, were struck with amazement a 
what had been accomplished in what they thought to be 
a big village on the edge of the wilderness, and they bestowed 
on its authors the most generous and wholehearted praise, 
Burke spoke of it with awe, and later Mr. Gladstone declared 
it ** the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given tiny 
by the brain and purpose of man,” forgetting, in his enthu 
iasm, the slow growths and processes begun in England 
centuries before the actual mecting of the Congress at th 





State House of Pennsylvania. 

But, though we are amazed at the greatness of the gift 
which the Congress at Philadelphia gave to their countrymen, 
it is useless to iry to discover their secret by mere analysis 
The miracle is for gratitude rather than for detailed explan- 
ation. Mr. Beck in his admirable Introduction to the history o! 
the Constitution has some very notable things to say in 
regard to his main theme. The first sentence is a quotation 
“What is the Constitution between friends?” That, ke 
tells us, was the famous enquiry of a very practical politicis: 
to a great and noble President of the United States —Presidat 
Cleveland. The enquirer, to wanted — the 


needless say, 


President to do something which the Constitution had for | 
Mr. Beck goes on to point out that the enquiry | 


bidden. 
is important because it shows what a tremendous thing 
the American statesmen were doing when they determined 
to tie the hands of future generations in the matter of 
government. They were offering a denial to Jefferson's 
declaration that the Constitution was for the living and 
not for the dead. Mr. Beck us here the other 
side of the shield, presented by the opponents of political 
mortmain. He in effect tells us that the men of the 
present day owe a duty to the unborn, and that there. 
fore the accusation that they are erroneously letting them- 
selves be bound by the behests of the dead docs not hold. 
They are trustees for the future, for “* progress is a species 
of entail.” He adds, “ It was in this sense that Burke said 


shows 


that the self-imposed restraints of a people are to be accounted 


among their rights.” 





I will not say that in my opinion there is nothing in the 


mortmain objections to a written Constitution ; but, at any 
rate, Mr. Beck's plea is one of great importance, and deserves 
the closest and deepest consideration. His view must be 
given in his own words, and not merely in summary : 

** Society still rests largely upon the spiritual ard not a mechanical 
basis, and the eternal verifies have not been destroyed by the 
prodigious growth in thermo-dynamic power. The great purpose 
of the Consttutton is to assert these eternal veritics of liberty 
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ect oh Mand justice, and tho living generation may as well pay heed in verses would be disqualified. We may instances the following 
' : - nanect to the tested wisdom of a mighty past as to the noble three :-— 
AY Cage tg a Gothic cathedral, which is not less inspiring because aoe 
© actuy ae puilders are dead. A constitution, therefore, is something ~ old our fathers hunger knew and lust, 
OW hoy ae than a scheme of government ; it is the definite expression Scand at — a — ne pee eee Bet t 
D is eyg of the higher law. It need not be in writing ; for it can be based T! rag her weg ge be a de ' “es mg 0 dust, 
vey n prescriptive usage as wel! as upon forma! written statement. velr latter-day descendants do the teas ll 
OFigins Ty essential spirit is that of a higher law.” Susan Mires, 
hia ** God and the Devil late stood side by side 


‘fly COn. 


: Mr. Beck goes on to say that the purpose of his book in 
With th gh : 


. a . 5 ‘ : Where they might mark the ways of modern men ; 
effect is to justify this almost sacramental view of the Consti- 2 S 3 


Awhile they watched in searching silence, then 


, TD the tution—to explain the historic evolution, its formulation ‘ Still they my patience try,’ together cried.” 

—_ in 1787, and its fundamental political philosophy. “ The W. HELp. 
18 that reader,” he continues, “ is invited to consider how the * With ever stranger strands from earth and air 

1 steate Constitution was made, what its essential nieaning is, and how Time weaves his pattern. Still the World is fair. 

r to a a A 3 : r aye f Good, bad, slave, free, across it men still move, 

> © th it has been and is still being marred in the mad spirit o The rock beneath them and the sky above.” 


tion ang RicHARD REEs. 


> potent 
“Xpecte d 
diy id] 
adelnhis 


innovation.” 
Even those who disagree with Mr. Beck’s conclusions will 


be forced to agree that his exposition leaves little to be desired. 
The things that matter most in a book are lucidity and 
the awakening of interest and the stimulation of the mind, 


One competitor who wrote in this kind has united Wordsworth 
and Blake in their most prosaic moods and produced a poem 
of a curious quality :— 


** Since man from man removed restraint 























NC, thst and in this volume we get all three. To employ the hackneyed, Anime! instincts have prevaii'd ; 
eed fed but very useful phrase, Mr. Beck never fails to carry his The presence of this natural taint 
ranklin reader along with him. Has many higher feelings veil’d.” 
ds hay cidentally, I should like to put up a signpost to the very Even one very pleasing and appropriate poem may prove 
n j ) : gs J y I 
WOrk jn good point made by Mr. Beck in regard to the often debated to have disqualified itself; for though it comments upon our 
More, question to which I have alluded above, that is, as to own time with particular truth, it could, nevertheless, have 
& piece whether there is in this country any sovereignty higher been written with some truth at any time :— 
Heim than the sovereignty of Parliament—the view which made “« The mountains vapour into airs, 
€D, but Lord Chief Justice Coke say in the House of Commons that The moons, the stars go out, 
» Th “Magna Charta is such a fellow that he will have no And we'—a lonely satyr stares 
cume ace ae 1 In pools of unplumbed doubt. 
iment sovereign. Mr. Beck notes that no fewer than four = W. Bowen 
iw thy - ices ‘oke ‘ ‘ > ‘ = , ‘ “ ia nine ‘ 
W that of our Chief Justices Coke, Hobart, Holt, and Popham The same may be said of the following :— 
Nee of supported the doctrine as laid down by Coke that the Judiciary “ A weary Titan, hastening to decay : 
Ountry has the power to nullify a law if it is ‘* against common right An athlete stripped his eager race to run ; 
ent at and reason.” (Bonham’s Case, 8 Coke Rep. 114.) No Nha wage ac ep are x a up Han r gee - 
to | 1: a, See ; Sa a er c uch ts our World ? All three of them, | ray. 
i doubt this qreenyant “ held wer se : my is _ inter Ao Sees Saaren: 
stowed sting to see how long this view of the power behind the power ; 
3 esting to var rg we I I On these somewhat abstract levels there were two epigrams 
praise, of Parliament lingered. 
; ‘ . very much more to the purpose :— 
‘elared I have exhausted my space without touching upon Mr. 6 Serge Seer é : — 
1 tir Beck’s admirable summary of the debates in the Philadel phia Man's Setth ts degthiens, his denial hriet ; 
- oe oe reps pivaicenaice 7 I He sees the world drift Godless ‘n its grief ; 
nthu Congress. But, though I have no space to deal with them, Yet hark ! his prayer still storms the unanswering Heaven: 
igland I must as a last word say how immensely impressive is the Lord, IL believe not—help mine unbelief !”’ 
° . eye > . r 1, > HOSE 
vt thy part taken by Franklin and how wise, conciliatory, tactful, and ow ae eee Paving WEsTON Roose. 
H ‘ oa as is actior cho 5 Cary ange Ss shail acclaim us, 
diplomatic was his a 1 throughout When. with blessines on our name. 
e gift J. Sr. Lor STRACHEY, They record: * This age was famous 
ymen Chiefly for its lack of fame.’ ” 
er JOCELYN C. Lea. 
plan: ( ‘OM PETITION But the majority of epigrams were concrete, some only too 
ry ( _ - 4 = concrete. To many contributors the main peculiarities of 
Ly i . "= . . our age were face-powder, cigarettes, bobbed hair, short 
: yy SELRC’ > : ' ; ; 
tion THE SELECTORS’ REPORT skirts, and silk stockings. Bad manners and untimely 
thie revelry were castigated. Even motor-cars came in for a 
iciay Tur final report and the Editor’s award will be published in measure of contempt. We were singled out for opprobium 
ident next week's Spectator ; but we are sure that competitors, and, by the fact that our politicians were unscrupulous or dull, 
the indeed, all our readers, will be pleased to have earlier news. 
a There can be no doubt of the success of the competition ; 
for ; 
ruiry over nine hundred readers have sent in epigrams, and since 
hing i one indefatigable poet from Scotland sent in forty-eight 
ined attempts and many others reached double figures, the work 
ed of selection has been heavy. The standard of entries has been 
on's high, too ; obviously, it was hard to compress the variety of 
and our world into four lines, and we doubt whether any com- 
ther petitor hit so truly that every reader would cry out, “* There ‘ 
ta "Ste Th i ‘ f is the only 
Seal we are, anatomized once for all’; but a good proportion o Pata A 
the the epigrams submitted were very neat and well-phrased, 
ore. and the number of different modes of attack added interest 
an to the reading. Still, we were at first inclined to hold ‘ P hae 
“ Northerner’s” verdict very sound: supplied to dealers and garages in bulk, for resale through 
old. " a or yy ae kerbside petrol plants, with the stipulation that “ Shell” 
cies * Dark three, who now a vaster cauldron fill is to be stored and retailed separately, 
aid | With weirder mixture o’er a fiercer flame, 
4 Still trafficking in riddles, ye distill 
te | Once more a potion that ye cannot name.” 
' ; But there seems to be a confession of failure in such verses ; . 
md it is the epigrammatist’s duty to set a name where even the with any other 
ny | Fates are at loss. d 
ts The objection applies even more strongly to the lines of brand or gra e. 
contributors who definitely insisted that the Modern World These conditions are made in the interests of the motor- 
i is the same as any more ancient world ; that change how things ing public equally with our own. We know _ that in 
- I will they remain the same. True enough ; but for our ordinary “Shell” we possess ween’ ly the best motor spirit ee 
ne & : ° ° P e997" » « ve Cann risk se for ra ne the ‘¢ 
i purposes too true by half; for the epigram is a history in curable, and we a * 4 tS Use OF faise he quality 
re little, : i ‘ ; cots cone wi : of inferior brands or grades of petrol. 
ty ittle, and if we adopt so idealistic a view what shall become of ; ‘ 
. P ‘ 1 3.P. 20X 8, : OR , KINGSWAY, w.c. 2. 
history ? If this ruling were to be pressed, several excellent SHNELL-MEX, LTD., G.P.0. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER NGEW 
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our business men worshipped Mammon, our wives were not use mustard gas earlier,” he avers, “ is simple and Tathy Mig was! 





unfaithful. The aeroplane attracted much attention, and instructive. In 1915 a British chemist proposed to a Genen) retired 
inspired one epigram in the grand manner :— who was concerned with such things that the British showy [was 28 
“Soe Nature, once mysterious, tamed to bear use dichlorethyl sulphide. ‘ Does it kill ? * asked 4, BF faction 
Nothings across a thousand leagues of air ; General. ‘No,’ he was told, ‘ but it will disable enormoy | one of 
Jad say ere wnat ap gent vies numbers of the enemy temporarily.’ ‘That is no goog y BP was it: 
: rier or th y prize. ° ‘ ; - 
se astounding courier or the petty i us,” said the man of blood; ‘we want something thy worshi 
: will kill.” There is also to be considered, he asserts, y, BP picct 
spee ite y yertising, the cinema , , rr ; "> Ue ‘ 
Our love = on pe itch Pi r adv safer pth ted on, inconvenience to the civilian population. Everyone who hy issued 
le . s co : . , . , 
= po = gg and the gir ies ue neration came 22. interest in the prevention of war for the future sho I a gree 
“J < oo“ cy © e Py 4 
say Arh 1e neate st complaint of the older g sead Mr. Haldanc’s volume. i 
rom ** Lusecus ” :— 
* x a * ho Fi 
“Modern are we, with modern children blest, There is an excellent book of travels published this wee , Me 
Cubs half unlicked and daughters half undrest : by the Bodley Head. 7: Vasabonds in the Balk k an 
If these are typically modern, then y e - ey 4 ead, Two Vagabonds in the Balkans, \y which 
Welcome, old Adam, welcome, Eve again.” Jan and Cora Gordon. The authors have illustrated their But 
As if to draw attention to the accomplishments we are ook cman. In the Land of the Laughing Buddha, § it 
losing, * Luscus * gave a Latin version of his epigram; but Upton Close (Putnam’s), is a still more lively and vagabondiy JB jor th 
the English, we think, has more point. boo k. The author travelled rough through ( hina, sleeping tenac 
Many diagnosed our position from the fact that we are With scorpions and cutting off their stings with  scisson times 
in a post-War age ; or remembered the heroism of those years ining with brigands, and generally getting into all sorts ¢ Bj... 
and were cheered by the memory. But of all who wrote with mischief to find copy for American papers. contr 
the War and the Peace in their minds, none were more savage ea a, . be be 
than * E. S.’ Dr. Paul Bousfield in Sex and Civilization (Kegan Pay = | 
: . “ ve . is ae . — . . s . 
“ Stranger, here lies that one time ‘ modern ’ world, set - to pre née thet theve is no radical infe riority, even in pitte 
‘That noble and courageous age which hurled phy age, & womankind : that few of the distinguishing his 
Its gauntlet in the very teeth of fate characteristics which we call ** feminine ’ have any necessan 
g , y. , ot . ’ stro! 
And dared and died—~-What are you laughing at ? attachment to women. We have built up a civilization TI 
Some readers were stimulated by our words of discourage- he thinks, in which, more and more, men have admire) ti oht 
‘ n . ¢ eer a ig 
ment to write of Bolshevism, jazz, psycho-analysis, and the degenerate traits in women, weaknesses, vanities, and senti. of t 
. . *.: , . . eC 
rest. But retribution overtook them: they wrote, on the mentalities. We have kept them from spending their energie beri 
. . . . "s wi 
whole, much worse than their fellow-competitors. Only — in the world, have turned them in upon themselves, and hay a 
. . . » COL 
Mr. Rutherford Crocket took on Rejuvenation and came out — so compelled them to occupy themselves with comparative) had 
: — . . . 1A 
of the struggle with honour :— trivial work and uncreative fancies. Dr. Bousfield argue ub 
. . . . yu 
** By furies lashed, of kindly stars bereft, well and with much learning ; but we think it unfortunat a 
How now, Odysseus ? What encounters left ? that he has not spent more time upon explaining what in fad ) 
‘a sani ables inital a a i te . ; ate 
Somewhere, mayhap, ere yet my dirge is sung, +» are the necessary differences between male and female, and ; 
Strange hands, that find me old, will leave me young. = . a the 
how their separate qualities may be best turned to use. j 
And even he found that he must defy another request and * + A ° con 
ach a comme 5s enii “The -sseus i os , low 
attach a comment to his epigram—~** The old Odysseus, meeting Professor W. Kéhler spent many years observing the le. ( 
as me. in by her reluvenated. Odvesev < VI. : r Gy ; ; V 
Pallas Athene, is by her rejuvenated. Ody ssey, Book VI. haviour of anthropoid apes; setting them small intelligence th 
We have chosen almost at random from the sizable packet tests ; and noting down their conduct in affection, excitement, 3 
of manuscript that is left after several siftings, and quotation anger, and other emotion states. His experiments are recorde! “9 
; te fire » all i reayr “nee » fing a * ° > . il 
in this first report will in no way influence the final report. jn 7pe Mentality of Apes (Kegan Paul), translated by Elk 
y P, : . hie -e have slassifi ye . : = ° aos a 1a 
We add three further epigrams, which we have not classified, yw inter, B.Se. There is a great deal of quite exciting infor - 
to amuse our readers : mation on the progress in the use of tools, and there ar 
Since now we shun the Abeolute, incidental comparisons of the mental processes of apes and 
lhe leisure of our bustling lives I I Je 
Is free for efforts to compute men. at 
liow much we owe our Relatives.” ) 
P. U. G. u 
“With what small pains procures the poet now 7 Wale + NE TY a 
A wreath of bays with which to deck his brow ; BOOMERANGS AND BRIC KBATS Ww 
For two things only can obscure his fame-— x P : > o 
A love of beauty or a sense of shame.” Th: Jutiand Scandal. By Admiral Bacon. (Hutchinson. 5 F 
Sy LvIs. 7 
“ Science propounds ingenious ways to kill — Wuen Lord Fisher came to the Admiralty in 1904, he cam 
Strong men, and keep alive the weak and ill — to revolutionize sea power by Dreadnoughts and Submarines, ( 
That these # sickly progeny may breed, and to revivify the British Navy by the promotion and é 
Too poor to tax, too numerous to feed. ee aia a a, 
Coun D. B. Exuts. employment of its ‘‘ five best brains.” But as fast as we t 
built the Dreadnoughts and launched the Submarines, ] 
the enemy followed suit. In the expected War, the ’ 


Dreadnought Fleets met twice, and the Germans each time 


BOOKS 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Mr. J. B.S. HaALpANE has followed up his success in Daedalus 
with a still more brilliant book Callinicus (Kegan Paul). 
In it he examines, with an ironic air of complete detachment, 
the modes of chemical warfare, and states his belief that “ the 
use of gases can be made the least cruel and the most effective 
of all methods of fighting.’ ‘* Chemical warfare,” he states, 
“had been so far foreseen by statesmen that in 1907 the 
signatories of the Hague Conference agreed to renounce the 
use of projectiles the sole object of which was the diffusion 
of asphyxiating or harmful gases. They were thus debarred 
from using lachrymatory gas, the most humane -weapon 
ever invented ; but permitted to discharge gas from cylinders 
on the ground, an exceedingly cruel practice.’ The pre- 
judice against the use of gases he puts down to misinstructed 
sentimentality or to a genuine lust for blood and a regret 
for the old-fashioned tourneys. “ The reason why we did 


escaped. Then the Submarines, borrowed intact from Lord 
Fisher, nearly beat us at sea. The “ five best brains ” had 
held all the critical commands at all the critical periods. 
When Admiral Moore desisted from the first fight witli 
Hipper’s Squadron, when Tirpitz threatened and began the 
Submarine blockade, and when the wild adventure of the 
Dardanelles was begun, Lord Fisher was himself the First 
Sea Lord. Admirals Jellicoe and Madden commanded the 
Grand Fleet at Jutland. Admiral Bacon—who had left 
the Navy for excellent reasons in 1909 and had been succeeded 
in his discipleship by Admiral Moore—was taken back and 
given the Dover Command, which he held till superseded by 
Sir Roger Keyes. Sir Henry Jackson followed Lord Fisher 
as First Sea Lord, and was then followed by Lord Jellicoe. 
As the War drew to its close and we found ourselves, as Lord 
Jellicoe pointed out, in the worst possible position, on account 
of the German Fleet continuing to be * in being,” 
awoke to the lamentable situation that had 


we slowly 
been created 


There was, especially, a peculiarity about the two Dread- 
nought encounters that challenged enquiry. 


On each occasion 
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it was the British force that had either desisted from pursuit, 
retired under attack, or refused action. If the Dogger Bank 
was an acute disappointment, what can be said of our stupe- 
tion when thirty-seven of our Dreadnoughts met twenty- 
. of the enemy, and failed even to decimate them? Nor 
was it, as Admiral Bacon has it, only the ignorant courage- 
worshipping public that expected decisive success. The 
Fiect order of the broken-hearted Commander-in-Chief, 
issued when the thwarted hopes of his comrades were still 
a green wound, is conclusive :— 


fac 


oie 


“Weather conditions of a highly unfavourable nature robbed 
the Fleet of that complete victory, which I know was expected by 
for the safety of the Empire, and 


ell ranks, which is no2es3ary : 


which will yet be ours,” 

But the opportunity did not recur. And as time went 
py, it did not seem as if the weather explained our failure, 
for the Battle Cruisers had closed and fought with the old 
tenacity, and it was obvious that the enemy must, a score of 
times, have faced all the risks which our own Battle Fleet 
had, every time, refused. It was inevitable, then, that a 
controversy should arise ; inevitable, perhaps, that it should 
pe based upon the contrast between the bold spirit of one of 
our leaders, and the caution of the other. And savage, 
bitter, and sneering as were Lord Fisher’s denunciations of 
his two chosen lieutenants, they seemed to many none too 
strong. 

Then, somewhat slowly, the real facts of the battle came to 
light. And with the facts we got an unambiguous statement 
of the theory of war, which the 1916 Admiralty had _ in- 
herited. If the revelation of this theory did not change the 
course of the debate, it must have been because its bearing 
had not been understood. But early this year there was 
published Admiral Custance’s Study of War, recently reviewed 
in these columns. This work has, to a great extent, termin- 
ated the Jutland controversy, so far as it is concerned with 
the attack or defence of Lord Jellicoe’s leadership. For in 
command he, like Admiral Moore, had only been loyal to the 
doctrine that sea pressure is not only an alternative to sea 
victory, but indeed its equivalent. If a man really believes 
that so long as the superior force remains superior it is bound, 
automatically, to get all the results that can be got from victory, 
then the moral courage that resists the lure with which glory 
has dazzled weaker spirits is surely a virtue, and not a vice. 
Thus it is irrational to say that bolder tactics would have 
given Lord Jellicoe a victory, if by this you mean that Lord 
Jellicoe was striving for victory but took the wrong path, 
and still more irrational to denounce him as if his declining 
to fight had arisen from cowardice or disaffection. If you 
accept the doctrine you can logically condole with those who 
were martyrs to duty. But if you condemn it, do not for- 
get that Admirals Jellicoe and Moore acted as their con- 
ception of duty dictated. 

Thus the real issue is the validity of the doctrine, and had 


one of Lord Fisher's heirs come out to defend it with the 
equipment of knowledge, reasoning power, and temper 


that Admiral! Custance has employed to prove it a disastrous 
heresy, his work would be apposite to the discussion and 
welcome to all students of this profoundly difficult subject. 
But this is not what Admiral Bacon has set out to do. To 
him the whole affair is a kind of Donnybrook. Lord Beatty, 
an upstart, and an ignorant, inexperienced upstart at that, 
has usurped the seat of power, honours, and rewards that should 
have gone to others. Worse than this, he has been supported 
byagangof rowdies who blacken the reputations of his betters. 
The situation calls for a champion, and the gallant Admiral, 
unrestrained by any considerations that this kind of * naval 
war can be won without ever a Fleet putting to sea or a gun 
being fired,” leaps into the fray, and, hitting right and left, 
cracks at the heads of Lord Beatty and half-a-dozen other 
Admirals and Captains; unconsciously serving out a few 
backhanders to his friends as well. It is the work of a man 
too exasperated to examine the facts coolly or to grasp the 
principles they illustrate. Hence one hardly knows where to 
begin upon the blunders of which the book is full. The Admiral 
rightly points out that, as our fire control did not permit 
of keeping the range under helm, the art of tactics was neces- 
But never was it so absurdly 
account of the 


sarily tied to narrow limits. 
circumscribed as Admiral 
of deployments sets out. 


Bacon’s choice 


lie would have us believe that of 


the two movements —exhausting the art-—which he describes 
by diagram, one was, and the other might have been, adopted 
at Jutland. But the second was never contemplated at any 
time, and the first could not be adopted for reasons Lord 
Jellicoe himself has given. Again, he would throw the blame 
for the loss of ‘ Queen Mary,’ ‘ Indefatigable,’ and ‘ Invincible ’ 
on Lord Beatty, because he failed to bring the Fifth Battle 
Squadron earlier into action. But Lord Jellicoe had already 
raised this point, and the Admiralty “‘ Narrative” has an- 
swered it. And in no circumstances could it have affected 
the destruction of these ships. They blew up, as is well 
known, because single shells penetrating the turrets ignited 
the cordite charges, which in turn exploded the magazines. 
Admiral Bacon’s argument would have looked very different 
had a footnote stated that this terrible disaster—which 
resulted in the loss of some three thousand gallant lives — 
was due to faulty loading arrangements chosen, like the 
fire control which limited our tactics, by those who between 
1905 and 1912 had in succession held the post of Director of 
Naval Ordnance. 

The author's inability to grasp the underlying principles 
of the discussion is best shown by his saying that had Lord 
Beatty told him where the High Seas Fleet was at six minutes 
past six, Lord Jellicoe could and would promptly have deployed 
and crushed the Germans with short range fire. And again, 
that if any of the Admirals and Captains who knew that the 
enemy had crossed the rear of the Grand Fleet during the 
night had handed on the news to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Jellicoe would have put himself in Scheer’s path at 
daybreak. But what is the sense of any such suppositions, 
when we know that both close action, in any circumstances, 
and distant action, without a Destroyer force to shield him 
were wholly outside Lord Jellicoe’s conception of what, 
under the Fisher theory was permissible? It is needless, 
however, to pursue our examination any further. The 
book does little to help Lord Jellicoe’s and nothing to better 


the author’s reputation. 
ARTHUR POLLEN. 
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THE EPIGRAMMATIC MIND 


The Soul of Wit. A Choice of English Verse Epigrams made by 
George Rostrevor Hamilton. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Martial’s Epigrams. Translations and Imitations by A. L. 


Francis and H. F. Tatum. (Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 
, net.) 
Martial. Tho Twelve Books of Epigrams. Translated by J. A. 


Pott and F. A. Wright. (Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir was courageous of Mr. Hamilton to compile this anthology 
of English verse epigrams. He himself, apparently, was not 
too hopeful when he set out to glean over our barren acres. 
“ The seventeenih-century epigram,” he writes, ‘* was clumsy, 
obscene and dull ; the common run of the ecighteenth-century 
epigram was accomplished and dull; the common run of the 
early ninetecnth-century facetious and dull.’ The twentieth 
century, however, was another matter; and his book is in 
the nature of a challenge to those who claim that the epi- 
grammatic art is now moribund. He draws plentifully upon 
the moderns to substantiate his claims. Yet, when all is 
said, two only among his contemporary contributors come 
anywhere near the authentic ring of the epigram: Mr. Belloc 
and, occasionally, Mr. Squire. Eight examples are given 
from the work of each. Curiously enough, Mr. Belloc’s 
best cpigram is omitted :—- 
* T said to Heart, ‘ How goes it ?’ Heart replied : 

‘Right as a Ribstone Pippin.’ But it lied.” 
But even Mr. Belloc is a romantic. Indeed, nine-tenths of 
the verse included in this anthology is romantic and outside 
the epigram proper. A romantic may observe the requisite 
brevity ; he may build up to a compelling surprise in the 
last line ; but it is ten to one against his steering quite clear of 
@ vagueness and suggestiveness that lies outside the native 
avt of the epigram. It is the very badge of the true epigram- 
matic writer that he shall wear his heart upon his sleeve ; 
yet we find even Mr. Squire unable to avoid the beautiful 
nebulosity of such a line as the last of * An Epitaph ~ :— 

* Shiiftless and shy, gentle and kind and frail, 

Poor wanderer, bewildered into vice, 
You are freed at last from seas you could not. sail, 
A wreck upon the shores of Paradise.” 
That is too far removed from the original art of the epigram, 

which was the art of inscription ; indeed, Landor had already 
pushed it as far as it would go into the realms of the romantic. 


We shall have to get back to street-corner oratory and 
cighteenth-century tavern-wit before we can justify Mr. 


I[amilton’s enthusiastic challenge. But the oratory that 
flowered into art round the Greek and Roman muarket-places 
has never thrived with us ; and we have not the conversational 
sprightliiess that resorts to coffee-houses. 

Sinee, then, apparently, we must forgo the hope of ever 
producing our own Martial, it is good to see scholars still 
striving to render him in adequate translations. The task is, 
in its very nature, a difficult one; the epigram depends so 
much upon particularizations rather than upon generaliza- 
tions ; its traflie is with the ephemeral rather than with the 
eternal; its references are often locally historical or topo- 
graphical. Martial is bound to be more concerned with the 
niggardliness of his newest patron than with the perversities 
of the Fates. A translation of him, therefore, if it is to recap- 
ture his careful wit, must necessarily be in the nature of an 
imitation ; and that is just what Messrs. Francis and Tatum 
have accomplished :—- 

“ T was ailing last winter and sent through the snow 

For Mackenzie, who hastened with Fisher and Co. 
Oh ! the frost and their fingers. Heaven plague you, Mackenzie, 
I've now what I hadn't before—influenzie.” 
Hfow much more bite that trifle has than the more exact 
translation offered by Mr. Pott :— 
* T was out of sorts—-not like to die— 
Till swift to my bedside flew 
Svmmachus, fever’s best ally, 
And a hundred pupils too ; 
A hundred hands with the north-wind ebill 
Pawed me, until | vow 
That, though till he came T was not i!!, 
I shiver with ague now.” 
Here is one other, and a move artful, example :— 
* Caloo soven husbands had deprived of lifo 
And on each tombstone to their memory 
* My handiwork,’ she wrote. O wicked wife, 
O sweet simplicity !” 


That is from Messrs. Francis and Tatum’s * Translations and 


————— 
—> 


Imitations.”” On the other hand, Messrs. Pott and Wrish 
offer us the whole twelve books, as against the brief Selectin 
offered by the others. ; 

So Martial’s still remain the last word in epigrams. Pony, 
and panoplies go quite over him; he has no ear for the 
plangencies of war. The little world in which he walks ani 
takes the morning air is suflicient for him ; and his art 4, 
not demand that he shall peep over its walls. _ He has eNOUg) 
bonhomie to make most men his friends; and enough Spice 
of malice to make the rest his timorous enemies. That jy 
the passport for the writer of epigrams ; an Englishmay \ 
too much blessed with the milk of human kindness, 


THE PLAGUE 


Th2 Great Plague in London in 1665. 


Lane. 25s.) 


By G. W. Bell. (Jug 


Arter a first glance at Mr. Bell’s remarkable book upon { 
Plague of London, we quoted some extracts which hinted y 
one or two of the physical horrors of the visitation, quotiy 
particularly a contemporary document which gives a terribj, 
picture of those “dirty, ugly, unwholesome hags”’ the nurse 
who * were often more dreaded than the Plague by the shy. 
up families.” But as curious, and perhaps to the modem 
mind as terrible, were the psychological effects of the Plagy, 
There are a few tales of fortitude, it is true, but this visitatio, 
seem less than any other great calamity to have called out the 
heroic virtues. People’s minds scem to have bent unde 
the strain of the blow—neither the Church, nor Physic, nor the 
Government, nor any public body, except only the Quakers, 
seem to have come well out of the business. There was nothing 
but fear or anger, shame and cringing. A great number of the 
churches were shut up, “ locked doors and desolate altars of 
City churches were deplorable witnesses of forsaken duties.” 
When the churches were open strange and disturbing discourses 
were preached. Mr. Bell quotes this from ‘* A Voice to th 
City ; or, a Cry from Heaven to London *;— 

“Are not many of your gentry more debauched, more full of 
blasphemous oaths, more enemies to holiness, sobriety and civility, 
than they were before ? Assure yourselves both one and another, 
God will fulfil his word upon you, even utterly to root you out 
except you repent. As to the common sort who have been encour 
aged by your example, are they not wretchedly polluted ? Nothing 
but cursing, swearing and drunkenness, and among them Hell is 
broke loose, and the very veins of Modesty and Humanity are 
relaxed, so that God may justly spread your carkases as dung upon 
tho face of the earth, and make room (by your destruction) for a 
more righteous and sober generation.” 

Ife goes on to exhort to repentance those that have any 
tenderness left : ‘* You that can with any remorse behold the 
dying pale-face of this nation—-stabbed at the heart by these 
sins of yours.” 

If such calamity could visit us now, we should expect asa 
matter of course a sort of mass heroism from the doctors, and 
besides heroism we should expect, not only from doctors but 
from all men of science, that coolness and self-control which 
enable men to think in a crisis. We should look, in fact, for 
leadership ; but London under the Plague got no leadership 
from its doctors. They seemed to have made no attempt at 
organization, and their submission to the civic authorities, 
who ordered the shutting up of the plague-stricken houses, s9 
that one death in a house meant half-a-dozen, was the more 
deplorable because for the most part they did not believe in 
this primitive attempt to stop the spreading of infection. 
But shutting up was the traditional policy in all past plagues 
in England, and the learned men were cither not sure enough 
in their belief in its inefficacy, or not powerful enough in the 
State to prevent its repetition. The people hated the 
precaution :— 

** So dreadful it is to us to be shut up from all comfort and society, 
from free and wholesome air, from the care of the physician and 
the divine, from the oversight of friends and relations, and some- 
times even from the very necessities and conveniences of nature.” 

The King and Government not only neglected their duties, 
but, after it was all over, were incredibly mean to those 
who in some sort of way carried on their work for them. 
Indeed, the modern psychologist would probably sce in 
Charles's ingratitude proof that he was heartily ashamed 
of the part he had played. Among seven or eight officials 
and doctors who had stayed in London, Charles had £200 
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worth of plate distributed “as testimony of his princely 
pounty ’’ and gave nothing at all to the Lord Mayor. 

But when we read of the symptoms of the Plague it seems 
not quite so surprising that men’s faculties and virtues 
should seem to dissolve before so horrid a danger. Sometimes 
the Plague would strike down a man or woman in good 
health so that the victim would be dead in a few minutes. 
But more usually the patient first felt a chill coldness creeping 
over him; ‘next came an unnatural feeling of horror, a 
great fear, accompanied by shaking and trembling, this 
might pass in half an hour or might endure four or five hours.” 
After the horror came nausea, the retching being at times 
so severe as to kill the patient from exhaustion. This was 
succeeded by headache ‘so intolerable that many fell early into 
a frenzy.’ The next symptom was a high fever, but in a 
more virulent attack the patient was often dead before the 
fever onset. It was the delirium and the agony endured in 
the last stages when terrible swellings appeared that made 
the Plague most terrible. Sharp cries of pain could be heard 
all down the streets, and now and then a delirious patient 
would burst all bonds and run “ staggering about the streets ” 
where he often died. Extraordinary remedies were pre- 
scribed even by the regular doctors, while hundreds of quacks 
vaunted their infallible elixirs till they themselves died of 
the infection. ‘The College of the Physicians itself was not 
always above powdered toad and unicorn’s hoofs. 

Mr. Bell computes the number of deaths at one hundred 
and ten thousand, and shows how completely to be dis- 
trusted were the bills of mortality. And this is where he 
really joins issue with Defoe. Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
is, he contends, based upon the official orders that were 
printed, that is, upon measures and precautions that might 
have been taken, an official programme which, in the horror 
of the Plague, completely broke down. 

Defoe has further, it is true, in the exercise of the novelist’s 
licence, invented certain documents, but Mr. Bell considers 
that he has got much further from the truth where he has 
believed authentic ones. 

Surely any modern sociologist may take great encourage- 
ment in reading Mr. Bell's interesting and terrible book. 
The science of medicine and the organization of public relief 
were then regarded rather as such things as town planning, 
smoke and population control, and public education are 
regarded now. ‘That is to say, the experts were timid and 
did not always agree among themselves, while the community 
either ignored them or thought them faddists, and in either 
case Iet meanness over money override every other con- 
sideration. We have seen curative medicine brought into 
the domain of reason, and when we see how far in this one 
department expert thought and the general sense of the 
community has travelled since 1665, we can surely believe 
that one day preventive medicine and other communal 
affairs may stand where curative medicine stands now. 


WALT WHITMAN 


A Study and a Selection. By Gerald Bullett. 
(Grant Richards. 15s.) 


Walt Whitman : 

Limited Edition. 
Mr. Butsri’s sober essay which prefaces this selection of 
Whitman's poems is divided into two parts; the first bio- 
graphical, the second critical. The critical spirit, however, 
moves in both parts ; and the author's attitude of detachment 
and his unexcited manipulation of material might at the end 
leave the reader without an inkling of the startling power of 
Whitman. There is that danger, we often think, about * pure” 
criticism, such as we find, for instance, in Mr. Eliot’s Criterion. 
It is more potent to sober the enthusiast than to create fervour 
in the timid neweomer. 

The general tenor of Mr. Bullett’s essay is to impress us 
with a picture of a satyr-like, sensuous, rich-lipped giant, 
whose * demeanour during the months following the publica- 
tion of his first edition reveals his least amiable qualities. Ie 
began a furious campaign of self-exploitation, and his methods 
were those of vulgar quackery. We can forgive self-praise 
+... but sly cunning is always unpleasant, especially in a 
child whose chief charm and whose chief fault we have believed 
to be an exeessive frankness. Whitman spent many hours 
during 1855 anonymously acclaiming himself in the Press» 
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SCIENCE — and 
no MIRACLE 


ET those who have yet to find 

relief from Rheumatism realise 
once and for all that cure cannot come 
from the “ bottled miracles ” and such- 
like remedies so widely offered. These 
at best but deaden a pain which 
eventually returns in a far more acute 
and aggravated form. Even to-day 
the treatment of this virulent complaint 
calls for the full resources of medical 
and hydro-therapeutic science, and it 
is only finally banished when the 
cause of the disease is removed. 


On such lines and under the supervision of a 
Resident Physician and Surgeon, The Stan- 
boroughs is carrying on a really great work 
in the cure of Rheumatism and its kindred 
ailments, equipped as it is with 
the most modern medical and 
hydro-therapeutic apparatus. In 
every way The Stanboroughs 
is unique, and its scope can 
only be outlined here, but for 
those who are at all interested 
we publish a booklet which tells 
the whole story of The Stan- 
boroughs, and it is free. 
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Drop a Card 

to the Secre- 
tary and ask 
particular | y 
for the free 
illu strated 
booklet “ C.”" 





A special feature is the successful treatment 
of Surgical Cases and use of the X Ray. 
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The Stanboroughs does not seek to make profit and 


advertises only when it can announce vacancies. 
44 eee 
‘Phone: Watford 552. 
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anl in collecting these and other notices for the appendix that 
was to disligure the second edition.” 

Nothing is more helpful to an average mortal than to find 
such blemishes as this in the armour of the great knights- 
crrant. So with Whitman, we learn from his conduct some- 
thing of the internecine strain and tension, and the resultant 
agonies, precedent to the final triumphs of his life. Those 
triumphs are thereby the more ennobled for us, since we can 
intimately judge their growth and the possibility of their en- 
durance. It would be unfairto Mr. Bullett, however, to give the 
impression that he does not appreciate Whitman’s greatness. 
It is because he feels the value of Whitman’s work that he 
refuses to be satisfied with a secondhand conception of the 
man, supplied by the sentimental devotees who have taken 
such pains to rake up every scrap of journalism written by 
their Manhattan Apollo. 

‘There is, indeed, every excuse for the reader who is swept 
off his feet by the heavy billows of Whitman’s oceanic 
spirit. The man was a great man, a scorner of caution and 
consequences ; one whose faults were those of Olympian 
excess. Whitman’s execrable literary style, which never 
learned the axiom that suggestion is more emphatic than 
excess, has tended to give us a picture of him rather as a 
monster with the mind of a stevedore than as a subtly simple 
genius whose bones, blood, and brain were endowed with a 
sixth sense, which co-ordinated the normal five and gave 
them the self-consciousness and the magnetic power that we 
eall divinity. 

“T seize the descending man and raise him with resistless will, 

© despairer, here is my neck, 

By God, you shall not go down, hang your whole weight upon me ! 

1 dilate you with tremendous breath, | buoy you up, 

Every room of the house do I fill with an arm’d force, 

Lovers of me, bafflers of graves. 

Sleep—I and they keep guard all night, 

Not doubt, not disease shall dare to lay finger upon you, 

1 have embraced you, and henceforth possess you to myself, 

And when you rise in the morning you will find what | tetl you 
is so.” 

With this alertness, this hundred-eyed sympathy, the common 

world never faded for him, as it does for the normal man, to 

the significance of a thricetold tale. He always found 

“letters from God dropped in the street, and every one 

sign’d by God's name.” It is this power that makes him one 

of the great physicians of humanity. With Blake he * held 

Eternity in the palm of his hand.” Unlike Blake, he was not 

content merely to say so: he tried to enforce his message by 

saying that Eternity also trickled through his marrow-bones, 

articulated his toe joints, and triumphantly sang in all 

his bodily functions. But in spite of that lack of humour 

and artistry, his great Daemon wins through, often to an 

utterance that is as majestic as anything in the Authorized 

Version. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1494-1914. By J. 8. 


Hoyland. (G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net.) 
Tur compression of the history of a continent over four 
centuries into a small book can only result in a * skeleton” 
history which may be useful in giving a true perspective 
to the events important enough to be mentioned; in giving 
to students ideas that will lead them to study more closely 
a period, a movement or a country ; or to give to a teacher 
texts on which to enlarge in his lectures. A stream of briefly- 
stated facts, a story that skips from one country to another, 
from battles in the field to progress in arts, government or 
liberty cannot make attractive literature, however good as 
a work of reference. The author here has no distinction of 
style, but he fulfils the desired condition of giving a sense of 
proportion, and some sense of continuity too. After a general 
introduction he begins at the Renaissance and brings his 
tale down to 1914. If he goes into English history in more 
detail than with other countries, we forgive the lapse from 
strict proportion, because readers of an [English book will 
probably expect it of him. The only misrepresentation of 
fact that we notice is that * Turkey bestowed Cyprus on 
England ” after the Treaty of Berlin. The carlicr chapters 
seem to us the best. Mr. Hoyland calls the seventeenth and 
cighteenth centuries the age of enlightened despotism and 
gives the despots no credit for identifying their own welfare 
and glorification with those of their peoples, as some certainly 





did ; nor in blaming their aggressions docs he realize that in 
their days amid their neighbours offence was not merely 
“the best defence,’ but often the only defence. He is 
sound in pointing to the militarist tendencies of de MOCracieg 
and well describes Napoleon as “ militant nationalism in. 
carnate and militant nationalism founded on the will of the 
people.” The fairness with which merits and faults are 
apportioned both to Charles I. and Cromwell or other incom. 
patible characters is almost laborious and in regard to single 
persons blurs the portrait: for example, how can James J, 
appear clearly as “lazy, timid, tactless, treacherous anq 
conceited” and “eminently well-meaning”? When ye 
come to our own day the dignity of history is not served by 
prematurely dogmatic assertions about ‘“ blatant imperialism» 
nor by implications that it was Lord Milner and Mr. Chamber. 
lain who “ made war inevitable” in South Africa. Of the 
Great War the author says that the causes “ cannot as yet be 
adequately estimated” ; he would have donc better to stop 
there than to give a paragraph of quite inadequate causes, 
Tiowever, he ends happily with hopes based on the League of 
Nations, the union of States and races in America, and on the 
brotherhood of the King’s Dominions. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN POLITICAL THEORY, 

By C. E. M. Joad. (The Clarendon Press. 2s 6d.) 
Mr. Joap has written what can only be described as a mode 
manual on modern political theory. It has this startling 
advantage over most books of the kind that it really does 
deal with the political theories which are interesting modern 
men, such as Socialism, Modern Individualism and Com- 
munism, and not with aged controversies over the social 
contract. Another admirable feature is the extremely 
well-chosen bibliography. Both in this section and in the 
context it is perhaps possible to detect Mr. Joad’s own political 
point of view, not so much indeed from any bias which he 
may show in his arguments as in the relative amount of 
space which he devotes to Socialism in all its forms as com- 
pared with the space he devotes to the older point of view. 
But Mr. Joad once again shows great power of compressed 
and economical statement. This allows him to give undis- 
torted accounts of the views of many leaders of thought, 
from Marx and John Stuart Mill, to Lenin, who have a 
profound influence on the world’s history (an admirable 
feature of the book is photographs of these worthies). We 
warmly recommend this little book and its bibliography to 
anyone who wants to read about the vital, passionate world 
of political controversy to-day, but is bewildered in trying 
to find where to begin. 


ACTON, GLADSTONE AND OTHERS. By Mary Drew. 
(Nisbet. 7s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Drew gives us some delightful pictures of the steadfast 
lights of Victorianism ; Gladstone crowded out of his house 
by books, offering a prize for the discovery of a corner for 
a new bookease; the youthful and witty Laura Tennant 
quite unawed and capturing the heart of the shaggy Poet 
Laureate ; Ruskin’s pathetic love affair with the child Rose 
Latouche. Yet, though we may envy it, we cannot feel 
intimate with their unruffled consciousness of spiritual 
superiority, the comfortable tolerance of these great men. 
“It is my earnest desire,” wrote Gladstone, regarding St. 
Deiniol’s Library, “that the hospitality of the Institution 
should be as far as possible made available for persons beyond 
the pale of the Anglican Church.’ It is a descent to 
Henry Scott Holland on Canons: ** What can we do with our 
old Canons? You can make harness out of eld horses, and 
you can make Bovril out of oid cows. But is there anything 
you can make out of old Canons ? ” 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

WHO’S WHO FOR 1925. (A. and C. Black. 42s. net.) 

Tuts invaluable dictionary of biographies is now in its seventy: 
seventh year. Although its accuracy depends largely upon 
the personal vigilance of the people included, our tests show 
it to be as thoroughly reliable as ever. Some few of the tiny 
biographies (Mr. W. II. Davies’s for one) make quite enter- 
taining reading, and an assiduous researcher could compile 
from this source a little symposium of the recreations of 
prominent people. He would include that strenuous mind 
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An 


pescurm Success! 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridge issue 


pedia Britannica in the New 
Form at a big saving in price has 
proved an amazing success. 

Within a very few months 20,000 
sets were sold. This tremendous 
demand completely exhausted the first 
two printings. As a result we were 
forced to order a new printing early last 
December, and the first sets have now 
come from our presses. 


Te publication of the Encyclo- 


43%, Saving! 

To-day, therefore, we can again offer 
the large page, large type Britannica, 
complete and latest edition, at a saving 
in prize of 43 per cent ! This will be good 
news to all who failed to order in time to 
obtain one of the sets of the last 
printing. 

It is news of the utmost import- 
ance to you and to thousands who have 
said, “Some day I will own the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” 

It means that you have the oppor- 
tunity, if you act promptly, of obtaining 
this wonderful set of books, together 
with a handsome free bookcase, at a 
price so low that every person, no 
matter what his circumstances, can 
afford it. 


Everyone can now cwn the 


Britannica 


It is no wonder that the Britannica in 
the New Form has made a sensation. 
There is no work of reference to com- 
pare with it as a source of authoritative 
information—yet the Britannica in the 
New Form costs less than others. The 
unprecedented success of the New 
Form is proof that here at last is the 
ideal Britannica. 


The New Form is the newest 
and latest issue 
The Britannica in the New Form is 
the newest and latest issue, containing 
not only a full and authoritative account 
of the World War and its momentous 
consequences, but all the latest devel- 
opments in industry, art, science, in- 
vention, etc. It contains 49,000,000 
words, 33,000 pages and 15,600 illus- 
trations, as much material as is con- 
tained in 476 ordinary books. 

















This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


This beautiful bookcase, in solid oak, es- 

pecially designed by Maple & Co., will be 

given free with each set in the New Form 
while this offer lasts. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 


These are the outstanding features 
which make the New Form so popular: 


1—The large, clear type—printed 
from the plates of the famous 
Cambridge Issue, on clear 
white opaque paper, thin but 
durable. 


2—Handsome appearance of the 
16 double volumes bound in 
green cloth or half morocco. 


3—Beautiful free bookcase, in 
solid oak in the Jacobean style, 
fitted with glass doors. 

4—Saving of 43% in price as 
compared with the celebrated 
Cambridge Issue. 

5—Easy-payment plan, by which 
you have a set delivered to 
your home for an initial pay- 
ment of only £1. 


Any new printing of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica is a stupendous task 
requiring months to complete. It taxes 








Do you own a three-valve 
wireless set, a cabinet gramo- 
phone, a typewriter, or an 
electric cleaner? Any one 
of these things costs more 
than the Britannica in the 
New Form at the present 
unprecedented saving in 
price. And you can obtain 
this great set of books for a 
first payment of only £1, 
paying the balance in small 
monthly amounts. 








the capacity of the biggest printing and 
binding plants in the world. We have 
ordered a third printing of 10,000 sets. 
More than half of these will be re- 
quired for sales abroad. That leaves 
less than 5,000 for this country, and this 
is all we can hope to obtain for many 
months to come. 


Our third printing cannot 


last very long, and it is impos- 
sible for us to keep pace with 
the demand. We offer you 
the opportunity to obtain 
your set now! 


Write for Free Booklet 

It tells all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number of 
specimen pages (many in colour’, ex- 
plains the easy 
terms of payment, 
and tells how our 
experts made 
possible such an 
amazing saving in 
price. Fifty - six 
pages of interest- 
ing reading! Free 
on request if you 
post the coupon 
to-day. 











Post this Coupon to-day! 
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Tue ENcyctop€p1A Britannica Co. LTo. 
125 High Ho.born, London, W.C.1 
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who declares “ none at all,” and also that cautionary echo 
of Hazlitt, “‘ walking: mostly alone!” 


CLUBS, 1925. Edited by E. C. Austen-Leigh. 
Ballantyne. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis squat little compilation provides a world-embracing 
list of English clubs and of those frequented by Englishmen. 
Clubs of all temperatures will be found here, from the flourish- 
ing little golf course at Mohammerah on the Persian Gulf 
to others of doubtful accessibility in remotest Siberia. 


THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1925. (Rudall, Carte 


and Co. 6s. net.) 
Music1ans in all parts of Great Britain are here conveniently 
classified, together with much useful information on musical 
matters. We notice that there are still “a few professional 
performers on that beautiful but almost obsolete intrument, 
the Viole d’Amour or English violet. The many pages of 
obituary notices show how unfortunately large has been 
the number of deaths of distinguished musicians during the 
past year. 
THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK, 

Wholesale Socicty, Manchester. 
The People’s Year Book is the official record of Co-operative 
activitics. It also contains a mass of extraneous informa- 
tion, some of it zealous propaganda, and, in particular, a 
group of articles on “ Free Trade versus Protection,” written 
from the points of view of various European countries. The 
surveys of the year’s work in science, literature and, especially, 
the theatre are ably written, and altogether the book, with 
its many illustrations, is very good value. 

POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, WITH COUNTY 
SUBURBS, 1925. (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. 55s. net.) 
Eacu year we are reminded of the prodigious task so un- 
failingly carried out by the editors of the London Directory, 
now in its one hundred and twenty-sixth edition. No 
doubt they would set about as calmly to put the entire 
planetary system into a directory, and, conceivably, it would 
be as reliable and appear as punctually as the present work. 
But surely this directory is nearing the limits of size for a 
volume in constant use. If it continues to grow and Messrs. 
Kelly do not issue it in more handy sections, the directory 
will take matters into its own hands and divide itself, for 

no ordinary binding will stand the strain. 


(Spottiswoode, 


1925. 


3s. net.) 


(The Co-operative 


FICTION 
SCARS OF BATTLE 


(Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Aldous Huxley. (Chatto anu 


THE 


Plumes. By Laurence Stallings. 

Those Barren Leaves. By 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

They Green Stones. By C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Heinemann. 


Iv Englishmen are still sick of reading about the War and the 
consequences of the War (as we have been assured they are) 
it is to be hoped that they will soon mend ; for there was more 
intensity of feeling, and more tragedy, in those years than we 
are likely to meet with again, and if we shut the whole of it 
from our minds we shall become blind to the realities of the 
present and run again into those very risks which we all 
swore to avoid from now till the end of the world. And 
anyone who chooses to begin reopening those wounds in his 
mind, and looking full face into the terrors of the War, may 
very well study Mr. Laurence Stallings’ novel, Plumes. It is 
almost too close to experience to be termed fiction. It is written 
without much grace of style. But it could not be bettered 
as a record of the bitter disillusionment in sensitive minds, 
and the legacy of pain in broken bodies, that the War has 
brouzht about. 

Richard Plume was a Southern American member ofa family 
that had always been notable for the eagerness and whole- 
heartedness with which they served their country in war. 
Their red heads and tall, spare bodies could have been secn in 
the front line whenever there was a fight on—in the Indian 
Wers, the War of Independence, the Civil War, the Spanish 
War, the Mexican Wars, always if there were a call for volun- 
teers a Plume was first to answer. It was not bellicosity in 
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them : they were trained to enthusiastic patriotism, and th 
were apt pupils. And one or another of them generally came 
back with a row of medals and a foot or an arm missing, }j 
was still inconceivable to them that the British had a cage 
in the War of Independence, or that anyone could doubt that 
all justice and nobility had been on the side of the Confederate 
Army in the Civil War. 

No wonder that Richard, newly married though he was, 
joined the American Army as soon as America came into the 
War, and crossed over to Europe, pursued by the pride ang 
blessings of his whole family. 

He came back with a leg broken at the knee and riddled 
with holes. In earlier wars he would not have possessed that 
leg ; the rougher surgeons of the time would have hacked it 
off for him ; or he would have died of tetanus or shock. Ip 
either case he would have been spared an infinity of pain, 
For while he was in hospital, and they were saving his leg for 
him, he had been quite illuminated by his torments. He had 
come to the conclusion that the governments of civilized 
countries were criminal in their egotism and pompousness and 
stupidity, he had shed the last trace of his belief in God, he 
had rebelled against all ideas of patriotism and moral grandeur, 
All that was left him was a savage self-reliance, a determination 
never to trade on a disability which he thought he had earned 
by his own idiocy, and a steady love for his wife. But how 
was he to keep to his resolves when, unless he took charity, in 
one way or another, from men whom he thought rogues and 
canting devils, he must drag his leg, bitten into by its steel 
brace and throbbing with pain, through the streets, upstairs 
and downstairs, as he looked for a job that would keep him, 
his wife, and their child in independence. 

‘Soldiers were of many classes. There were those who had 
escaped with only slight disabilities or none, and a great many 
of them, caught up in a bestial convulsion of civilization in their 
formative years, were unfit for industry at all. They would be 
ex-soldiers until death. The bulk of returned men, however, had 
returned to industrial pursuits where they said nothing about the 
War, fearing lest they class themselves on the one hand among 
the permanent ex-soldiers, and on the other among those bores 
who prattle of war and continua!ly embarrass their newly-rich 
acquaintances. Then there were the disabled ones, of which 
Richard was one, and God preserve the country from them. They 
sold leaflets and magazines, shouted their contempt for conservative 
citizens, gave up positions as soon as philanthropists located 
them, snarled, fought, howled and hobbled through various bene- 
ficiary channels of government, and occasionally returned to civil 
life and ceased to annoy politicians. Some even went into politics, 
for astute politicians were combing the crippled ranks for likely 
sons of elder statesmen, sensible of their vote getting qualifica- 
tions. Still less occasionally some disabled soldier was _ rehabili- 
tated by his Government and thrown back into the spawning pool 
of life.” 

He obtained a job in a laboratory, with a fellow-worker 
who was himself an ex-soldier, and went about cased in plaster, 
* Christ, but I'm glad you’re to be the new man!” said he. 
* Other fellow was patriotic. Got on my nerves.’ He was 
well enough paid to keep himself and his wife, if she slaved 
day in and day out at the housework. And Richard hated 
himself the more when he saw that his stubborn self-will was 
ageing and tiring out his wife, too. When he came home at 
night, worn out and in torture, and found her as weary as 
himseif, the edge of their love was likely to grow ragged: 
they could not always keep up a show of cheerfulness and good- 
nature. He saw himself making a sacrifice of her, and of the 
love between them that seemed the only fresh thing in the 
world. The end comes when Richard falls down on a winter's 
night and tears apart the setting bone. He turns savagely 
upon his wife and refuses to have anything more to do with 
her ; he cannot bear to see himself any longer as the cause of 
her destruction. 

But in hospital, this time, his leg is amputated, and with the 
loss of his leg had gone much of “ the poison that had been 
secreting into his blood-stream.”’ fe goes back to the country- 
side where he was born, and even bears being called a hero 
with no more than an internal wry smile. His relatives have 
not changed or become liberalized, but he can now put up 
with, positively find some comfort in, their parochial warmth 
of heart. The worst reminder of his is that his 
small son displays a marked military and gives 
signs of developing into a true Plume. 

There has not been a book to compare with Plumes as a vivid 
and perfectly honest picture of the bitterness and frustration 
that the War left behind it. It makes uncomfortable reading ; 
but nothing in it is overstressed or unfairly stated. In the 
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simplicity and austerity of the theme there is more to move 
the heart than in a hundred ordinary novels. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley has himself taken a post-War subject 
for his novel ; it is an intelligent satire upon the futilities of 
life. But he has two failings which he has not yet thoroughly 
conquered : he is still much more a literary artist than a 
creative writer, and he suffers from a lack of direction and 
purpose. It is true that in Those Barren Leaves he has so far 
progressed that he shows us his hero in the end saying farewell 
to futilities and attempting to think himself into a knowledge 
of verity ; but Mr. Huxley carefully does not speak as one 
who could point out the way to him, and we are left very 
dubious of his prospects of success. But this is grumbling 
at what the novel does not contain ; we should be thankful, 
rather, that Mr. Huxley has grown so much. He can now, 
for the most part, avoid those two greatest temptations to the 
satirist : he can write without intolerance and he can use 
satire otherwise than as a loving castigation and cloak for 
\personal shortcomings. 

The War enters only incidentally into Mrs. Dawson-Scott’s 
new novel. It is the tale of one of those dark crimes ef passion 
which, our novelists would persuade us, are the commonest 
features of English country life. Cornwall, in especial, has an 
evil reputation in fiction, and what can we expect when two 
of the characters are called Rhod Kerthewy and Malachi 
“udgian? It was his experience of the War which had relieved 
Malachi of his distaste for violence ; and so it was not only 
the brooding air of Cornwall that drove him to murder Rhod. 
But Mrs. Dawson-Scott tells her story well, and makes it seem 
veracious by her obvious, but not obtruded, knowledge of 
farm-life. Her study of Pamela Kerthewy, and her relations 
to the two men, is carried through with insight, and a kind of 
hidden wit: it is the more unfortunate that she needed a 
melodramatic plot to keep the story going. 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Mind of Mark. By H. Herman Chilton. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net.)—-This begins as a novel of business, but soars into 
a metaphysical conversion about halfway through the book. 
Although the conduct of Mark Rawson in the second part 
certainly belies the whole of his past, it is difficult to believe 
that it would have been possible for his friends to make an 
uttempt to shut him up in a lunatic asylum. It must be 
confessed that Mark is more interesting before his conversion 
than after. 

You‘h Calling. By Beatrice Harraden. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.)—-Whether or not it is the effect of a 
revulsion from autumn and the falling leaf, the novelists of 
the present season seem obsessed with the question of youth. 
Here we have Miss Harraden telling us a pleasing story in 
which the principal character, at the age of eighty, changes the 
whole of her life and habits because she hears a girl singing 
a song of youth in the garden. Though sentiment rules 
triumphant through the story, yet the reader will find the 
account of Moat House and its inhabitants very charming. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE STANDARD 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


GOLD 


To what extent the slacker tendency of dealings in the 
Stock Markets may be attributed to uncertainties with 
regard to the Gold Standard it would be difficult to say, 
but, unquestionably, they have something to do with 
the matter. As a result of the shake-out of weak specu- 
lative positions, underlying conditions of most markets 
are rather firmer than a week ago, and in particular 
high-class investment securities are again showing 
strength. A further circumstance, however, which is 
checking dealings in English railways and in Home 
Industrials is the recrudescence of anxiety with regard 
to the general labour situation, and especially with 
regard to the outlook in-the coal industry. 


Bankers’ VIEws. 
The two articles which have appeared in the Spectator 
on Currency Problems, by Lord Hugh Cecil, have been 
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read with interest in financial circles in the City, though 
at the present time I do not find a disposition to acom 
as sufficiently accurate or complete his diagnosis of 
the problem or his proposed remedy. For the momery 
however, those most concerned in this problem of thy. 
Gold Standard are busily engaged in carcfully studying 
the views of all our experts with the determination to 
sift them thoroughly, and every contribution to th 
discussion concerning the merits or demerits of th 
Gold Standard are welcomed as helpful to the decisioy 
which will have to be reached cre long. Especially 
of course, is attention focussed at the moment upon th 
views expressed at the annual meetings of bank shar. 
holders by leading bankers of the day, and I shall offe 
no excuse, therefore, for utilising the columns of thp 
Spectator this week for commenting upon one or two of 
the leading speeches of the past week. 


Mr. McKenna. 


Before this article appears in print, the specches 
both of Mr. Walter Leaf, the Chairman of the Westminste 
Bank, and of Sir Harry Goschen, of the National Pro. 
vincial Bank, will have been published, but at the moment 
those speeches have not been delivered, and I am, ther. 
fore, only able to comment upon the speeches delivered 
yesterday by Mr. Reginald McKenna, the Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, and by Mr. Glazebrook. the Chairman 
of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins. In view of the 
great attention given by Mr. McKenna not only to 
banking but to currency, the keenest interest was naturally 
felt in the City as to the attitude which he would take 
with regard to the Gold Standard. All unceriainty 
on that point is set at rest by the fact that while the 
Chairman of the Midland Bank, in the course of his speech, 
had much to say with regard to the skill with which 
what he described as a “* Managed Currency ” had been 
carried on here during recent years, the advantages 
attaching to an effective Gold Standard and a complete 
free gold money market were he considered beyond all 
question, and judging from Mr. McKenna’s observations, 
it is clear that he anticipates an early return to the Gold 
Standard, for he said ‘*the movement in ihe American 
exchange has quite recently brought the pound within 
measurable distance of parity with the dollar, and the 
full restoration of the pre- War monctary system is generally 
expected. A_ reinstatement of the Gold Standard 
would be an event of first-rate importance.” And then 
later in his speech Mr. McKenna made a great point 
of emphasizing the superiority of the Gold Standard 
over a ‘“*Managed Currency,” however — skilfully 
** managed.” 


Tuk FIxnanciat Ourico.. 


As will be seen from the report of his speech, which 
appears on a later page. Mr. McKenna dealt at considerable 
length and in most interesting fashion with the currency 
problems of the day, but interest in that matter must not 
obscure his important observations with regard to the 
general financial and industrial ouilook. [i is good 
to learn from Mr. McKenna that he considers ** that the 
signs are propitious for an expansion of business in the 
coming year.”’ In that connexion he referred, of course, 
to the importance which attaches to the adoption of the 
Dawes Report with its promise of more settled political 
conditions in Europe, and also of a better outlook for 
international trade activity. Especially, however, will 
the City endorse all that the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank said at the conclusion of his speech with regard 
to the necessity which exists for the slight improvement 
in the industrial outlook being confirmed and aided by 
relief from the present pressure of taxation. ‘* Economy 
in National Expenditure,” said Mr. McKenna, “ is vital,” 
and every thoughtful man will agree with him. ‘ Every 
shilling,” he added, “ that can be saved now and devoted 
to the relief of taxation will come back to the revenue 
in future years in the larger receipts obtained from more 
prosperous industry.” 


A BANKE® on Travr. 


There were at least two points in the speech of 
Mr. Glazebrook to sharcholders of the Bank of Liverpool 
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and Martins which are of importance, and to which not 
merely Liverpool but London has given a considerable 
amount of attention. It may be said that Mr. Glazebrook 
qualified optimism both as regards the trade outlook and 
the Gold Standard question with a considerable amount 
of caution. As regards the former he, of course, endorsed 
all that has been said by other bankers with regard to 
improved conditions in Europe, and the manner in which 
the way had been paved for greater industrial activity 
and prosperity. On the other hand, he was manifestly 
concerned with the extent to which such progress might 
be impeded, if not actually arrested, by labour unrest ; 
for we live in times when it is possible for any one par- 
ticular section of labour which is disaffected to throw out 
of gear the whole machinery of industry. And it is 
clear that Mr. Glazebrook is by no means disposed 
to minimize the unpleasant possibilities in the coal 
industry. He said :— 

“The working agreement with the Miners’ Union terminates at 
the end of June, and if the present high eost of living continues, 1b 1s 
improbable that any decrease in cost of production through wages 
ean be obtained. On the other hand, large consumers, particularly 
in the iron and steel trade, cannot pay more for their coal, and any 
inerease in price would only have the effect of deferring the resuse1- 
tation of such industries as use coal extensively. In addition, the 
export trade is likely to continue to suffer, owing to the longer 
hours worked by the foreign miner and the greater production per 
shift than is obtained in this country. The outlook is thus serious.” 
The close dependence on the coal trade of the iron and 
steel trade and the shipbuilding trade requires no 
emphasis. 

GoLp STANDARD CONSIDERATIONS, 


In the same spirit of caution Mr. Glazebrook referred 
to the prospects of an immediate resumption of the 
Gold Standard and the free gold market. He made 
full acknowledgment of the importance to be attached 
to the recent substantial appreciation in the value of 
sterling, and he was alive to the many advantages to 
be derived from the re-establishment of the Gold 
Standard. Equally, however, he recognizes the vital 
necessity for not taking the step of reassuming responsi- 
bilities of a free gold market until we are certain that the 
attitude can be maintained, and that there is no danger 
of a retrograde step. In that connexion, therefore, 
Mr. Glazebrook emphasised the fact that in his judgment 
there is scarcely suflicient indication at the moment of 
the ceonomic position in itself being sufficiently strong 
to keep our exchange near to the parity of the dollar, 
and while appreciating the rise in sterling,the fact that 
some part of that rise is due to the employment of large 
American balances in Europe suggests to the Chairman 
of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins that there is 
always the possibility of such balances being withdrawn 
at any time. Most people in the City, including the most 
stalwart upholders of the Gold Standard, will by no means 
regret that Mr. Glazebrook should thus frankly acknow- 
ledge the difliculties of the problem which has to be 
solved. It is not as some would assert an easy matter to 
decide what our aciion shall be with regard to returning 
to an effective Gold Standard this year, and it is well 
that the difficulty should be frankly recognized in advance. 
Nevertheless, up to the present the consensus of opinion 
favours a return to Gold believing that on balance the 


country will be the gainer. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
New Caprran Issurs. 

Although no announcement has vet been made, it is generally 
believed that the new issue of £7,500,000 in 5 per cent. Redeem- 
able Preference stock of the L. M. and S$. Railway has been 
much more than covered, If so, this is certainly not surprising, 
for it is becoming increasingly dillicult to obtain a trustee stock 
giving a full 5 per cent. yield. The issue, it will be remembered, 
was only offered to stockholders of the L. M. and S. Railway 
Company. A feature of the new issue market at the moment 
is the number of private * placings’ which are going on, 
such operations during the past week including a line of 
Piymouth Corporation stock and a block of Croydon stock. 
With Gilt-edged securities in somewhat scarce supply, these 
private placings are an easy matter at the moment, but many 
are wondering whether the system is a desirable substitution 
for the formal issue of the full prospectus inviting public 


a. 
applications, and especially it is doubted whether the 8a 
conditions of market ability will be secured, ion 

%* * * * 
A NEw Finance Company. 

By no means the least interesting feature of the past week 
has been the formation of a new financial corporation havin 
for its objects the promotion of the development of industric 
both here and on the Continent. Not only are some of the 
leading financial houses in the City of London concerned jp the 
Corporation, but allied with them are important financial 
interests in the United States ; thus indicating an intelligent 
co-operation in the methods and directions in Which the 
resources of the corporation will be employed. The capital 
of the new concern is £1.000,000, of which £750,000 is to be 
paid up immediately, but there will be no kind of public isgy. 

* * * * ; 
PRACTICAL APPRECIATION. 

The recent meeting of the Australian Pastoral Company 
was a decidedly pleasant function. In the first place, tip 
dividend recently announced by the company was a recon 
one, and the sharcholders recognized that the results had bee, 
secured by the company after passing through a most diffiey 
period. Moreover, recognition was also made of the fact tha 
the directors have performed a most valuable service in thei 
effective work on the long-standing grievance connected with 
the question of double income tax. Therefore, the shareholders 
did not confine their gratitude merely to laudatory remarks. 
but a resolution was passed under which the remuneration of 
the Board for the current year was increased by a sum of 
£3,000 tax free. The balance-sheet disclosed great strength 
in the matter of liquid resources. A 

* cs * if 
Goop Insurance ReEsutts. 

Special interest attaches to the accounts of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society for 1924, inasmuch as they are 
the first issued by the Society under the new plan of annual 
valuation. The results disclosed are excellent, and the rate of 
bonus of 42s. per cent. upon both sums assured and previous 
bonuses—being the highest rate paid in tie history of the 
company—is maintained. Moreover, the statement shows 
that the maintenance of this high rate has not been at the 
expense of any strengthening of reserves. The margin of 
premiums in the non-profit class set aside for future expenses 
has been increased to 10 per cent. of the gross premium, while 
the total reserve on that account is now nearly 18 per cent, 
of the premiums. In connexion with the annual valuation, 
securities have been revalued and an amount of £117,000 is 
entered as profit on realization or revaluation. Practically the 
whole amount, however, has been retained in the surplus 
carried forward which amounts to £575,000, against £468,000, 

* %* * # 
Tum Late Mr. E. J. Harrison. 

Much regret has been expressed in banking circles in con- 
nexion with the death of Mr. E. J. Harrison, of Lloyds Bank. 
Last June Mr. Harrison completed fifty years of service with 
that institution, of which forty years had been spent in 
important positions, for he became Assistant Secretary within 
ten years of his entering the bank at Birmingham. Latterly 
his duties as one of the General Managers were more especially 
connected with the organization of staff which, now that 
the banks have grown to such mammoth proportions, is 
becoming an increasingly important part of banking organ- 
ization as a whole, and it will be recalled that among the 
most recent innovations at Lloyds Bank was the arrangement 
whereby the staff obtain a regular participation in profits 





when the dividend is maintained at the existing level. If 
the unmistakable tribute of affection exhibited by the staff 
on his retirement last June is any criterion, Mr. 
may be said to have discharged his diflicult duties with 
exceptional skill and ability, and his untimely death after 
so brief a period of leisure has occasioned the deepest regret 
not only to his old colleagues, but to a much wider circ! 
W. is. 


— . — 


farrison 








LEARN FRENCH OR SPANISH 
on your Gramophone 


The new Conversational Method of teaching languages that has | 
perfected by the International Correspondence Schools enables you te 
speak, read, write, and understand French or Spanish with fluency and 
ease after a few wecks of study. You use specially prepared records oa 
your own or any other gramophone. You can play the record fast or 
slowly as often as you like and just when you like. Your exercises are 
corrected on the Continent. Learning much as you learnt your mother 
tongue, success is assured. 
Write to-day for booklet and 
’ ‘ys. al > al 7 ‘ ‘ 
FREE SAMI LE RECORD 
International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 

167 International Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


THE CONTROL OF CREDIT. 
CENTRAL BANK POLICY. 


GOLD STANDARD—ITS PRE-EMINENT 
ADVANTAGES. 








MR. REGINALD McKENNA’S ADDRESS. 





Tur Ordinary Gencra]l Mecting of the Shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 
on Tuesday last, for the purpose of receiving the Report and Balance 
Sheet, declaring a dividend, electing Directors and Auditors, and 
transacting other ordinary business. 

The CiiinMAN (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) said : 
My Lord During the year that has just 


elapsed Eurepe has made a remarkable approach to stable conditions 


, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


of money. After almost unparalleled inflationary excesses a painful 
struggle is being made towards balanced budgets, national solvency, 
and a sound monetary basis. Tn England inflation was never carried 
toa point at w hich alarm could be felt for the permanent stability of 
jut ha 
sed that the position of London as the financial 


our currency, we have not been without our own anxieties. The 





fear was expr 
centre of the world might be endangered by the decline of our cur- 
rency from gold parity, and the threat was thought to be accentuated 
blishment of the Whatever the real 


r, we may hope now for an early escape 


by the re-esta German mark. 


ravity of the dan 
The 
brought the pound within measurable distance of parity 
nd the full restoration of the pre-war monetary 
. A reinstatement of the gold standard 


an ¢ nt o: first-rate importance, : 


Ci, how Ve 


movement i the American exchange has quite 


from It. 
recently 
with the dollar, a 
system is ecnerally expected. 
will be 
I should like 


before l con 


nd with your permission 
on the subject of currency values 


to say somethu 


. ‘ , , Ie 
to my review of the work of the Bank. 











Currency VaLvrs AND Gorp CONTROL. 

The question of currency val opens a wide field of discussion, 
It co ll such topi s the relation between currency and credit, 
| el. trad nd emplev1 [It touches economic prot lems 
which have attained a new significance through the growth of joint 
stock ban] and the wide extension of the use of eredit in trade. 
\ h der economists threw but little light on the subject 

its 2 t development of the foremost of our modern 
teacl both here vl rica, are giving considerable attention 
to i point o h » cl co yn ists between « - 
tue and the volume of credit, and they discuss the possibility 
( ( > 1 of | ( i ol as &@ means of modityi ’ 
f the price level, preventing trade crises, and mitizatir 
the extren of 1 ployi t. But we are still in the stage of 
i her than of positive opinion, and there is no formulated 


body of doctrine generally regarded as orthodox. 
are in a sense inherent in the banking 


system, but their full gravity has y become apparent since the 
war. Before 1914 there existed a condition which concealed the 





underlying importance of credit control. The growth of joint stock 
banking oceurred when gold was the basis of all the principal cure 
rencies, and the movement of gold regulated almost automatically 
th of currency and the supply of credit. As long as the world’s 
( of gold was not too much above or below current re juire- 
I I tral banking institutions in the different countries had 


ittle difficulty in adjusting their policy to meet the needs 





ne 

ftrade. We had, it is true, from time to time Jinancial crises when 
the automatic machinery broke down, but in our own country at 
any rate immediate relief was alwavs obtainable. The gold control 
V spended by a letter from the Chancellor of the Ex hequer 
i izing the Bank of England to issue notes against securities in 
xeess of the limit imposed by the Bank Charter Act, and confidence 
was iriably restored. 


under a new dispensation. In countries that have 


L0-Cay we live 


oecn ed off the gold standard we have seen the latent possibilities 
of credit inflation and currency depreciation, which had never in 
modern experience appeared in their extreme manifestations, Here 


lly, still on the cold standard 


forms 


We are nominally, though not actu: 
and, as is so often the case with us, 





we retain the laws and 
appropriate to conditions which no longer in fa By statute 


demand, but we all 
£ 
A 


t exist. 


17 
goia on 


the currency note is convertible into 
know that we respect the law best when we do not avail ourselves o 
its provisions. The free issue of paper money was only permitted in 
times of crisis before the war as an urgent and temporary measure 
of relief, but to-day currency notes may be put into circulation to an 
indefinite amount with no other legal backing than a Government 
debt. 
which places some restriction upon the issue of notes, but even this 
Minute would have to be modified or withdrawn in certain readily 


conceivable conditions. 


I say legal backing because there exists a Treasury Minute 


Continuing, he said, that during the ten years that the currency 
note had been in existence our currency had varied widely in value 
jn relation to its nominal gold equivalent, or in other words in rela- 
tion to the dollar. The pound sterling was now finding its way back 
to parity and would probably soon stand at its full gold value, not 
because it would have climbed uphill to meet the dollar, but because 
the dollar under the pressure of the surplus supply of gold weuld 
have come down to the level of the pound. On the basis of the 
official index numbers, the price level in England had been more 
stable during the last three years than in the United States. The 
quantity of money was constantly varying, increasing or diminishing 
from time to time in consequence of the action of the banks, to which 
ho would refer later. The price level was 
quantity of money, the rate at which it was expended, and the 


dependent upon the 


amount of goods and services available for purchase. The quantity 
of money was thus one of the three prime factors determining the 
price level, and it followed that whatever controlled the 


He 


quantity 
nt determining its value. was afr 
the ordinary citizen would not like told that the banks or 
Bank. of England could create or destroy money. He need hardly 

All that was done by the banks 


say nothing of the sort happen 


of money was to that ext 


to be 


3 
1. 
when they created money was to increase the amount of debts due 
to and from themselves. 

CONTROL. 

The cash held by the 
> of England. We shall 
tion to the 


CENTRAL RANK 
Proceeding, the Chairman said: 
consists of currency and balances at the 


Banl 


Bank of E:ngland 


our attel 


not go far astray if we confine 


balances and leave currency out 


which affect the former usually govern the amount of the latter. 








What is it that sends these balances up and down? For an answ 
T ect back to the old formula, applying it now to tl] ecial « f 
the Rank of England. When the Bank of England loan 
or discounts a bill or buys a security, or d anyt! it creates 
a deposit, which in the ordinary course of trade becor 7 i 
of one of t! h the Bank of Eneland itself. In tl ! 
way, when the loan is paid off or th 1 met or tl ( ’ 
deposit of some bank with the Bank of England to the 
the loan, bill or security is cancelled. TI he a ~— 
England in lending er calli buying ! ‘ 
cash held by the other bai ! uch t j 
i to the publi that t! nk of J i 
the an int of GC} ) . ’ \ t 
increase or diminish t]} ntity of mor vd 
te or enhan ; ‘ el he < ' 
powers of a central ban lf the « t i | ndard 
this power un only be es ed within narrow limits, as the m« 
mont of gold will very soon act as a check: but where this standard 
is not in operation the full responsibility for mati ning the vah 
of moncy falls upon the central! bank. The obv iides to the 
central bank in directing its ] re the movements of the pr 
level and the gener l state of trade and em \ nt he price kk l 
is not of itself a suflicient ind ist ne price ed 7 
to an over-abundance of money but to an unde 3 
available for purchase, consequent fot ince upon y 
shortage in the world supply cf food and raw mat ! ha 
case a restriction of credit would tend to keep prices down, but it 
would be at the expense of trade and would lead mere l 
unemployment. On the other h ind falling } s might be du ) 
exceptional abundance of n | products, and that case i 
inercase of credit would have an inflationary effect. Ce nt 
vicilance is needed on the part of the central bank to er t tl 
causes of rising or falling prices are correctly di 1 Nor docs 
the need for vigilance end here. central banks do con reial 
business for their own custome They not only meet the needs 
of the money market in the temporary fluctuations of supply and 
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demand, but they make domestic and foreign loans on their own 
account quite independently of the market conditions at the 
moment. Such loans may cause excessive ease of money; their 
repayment excessive stringency; and unless care is taken to 
counteract these effects when necessary, by a sale or purchase of 
securities, trade will be unduly stimulated or unduly depressed. 


GoLp AS REGULATOR OF CREDIT. 


IT have dealt with the factors governing our present currency 
which, so far as it consists of currency notes, is only limited in its 
quantity by the control of credit. In the customary phrase of 
the day it is a “ managed” currency, as distinguished from one 
limited in amount by legal enactment, which usually takes the form 
of a restriction of issue except against gold. Beyond the fiduciary 
Issuc, £18,450,000 before the war and £19,750,000 now, Pank of 
England notes have to be covered pound for pound by gold. Federal 
Reserve notes, the principal currency of the United States, must have 
a minimum cover of 40 per cent. in gold; and 20 per cent. must be 
held against the notes now being put into circulation by the Reichs- 
bank. Similarly the new currencies which are being established 
in other parts of Europe all have some definite relation to gold, 
conforming in this respect to the principle of limitation of issue 
almost universal before the war. 

The pre-war restriction on the Bank of England note issue operated 
in practice as a restriction on credit in consequence of the mainten- 
ance by the Bank of a fairly constant ratio of reserve to liabilities. 
Since the introduction of the currency note, however,there has been 
no such strict adherence to a customary proportion. In other 
countries credit control has been provided for in some cases by 
statutory requirement. Thus the Federal Reserve Banks of the 
United States are obliged to maintain a minimum cover of 35 per 
cent. in legal tender against the demand deposits held with them by 
their member banks, and the new Reichsbank Act prescribes a 
reserve of 40 per cent. in defined liquid assets egainst day-to-day 
obligations. 

When a currency is on a gold basis its value is fixed in relation to 
ons commodity only, namcly gold. We are apt to think that the 
value of gold is constant because so many grains are always exchange- 
able for a sovereign. But how unstable it may be in relation to 
commodities in general is shown by the recent history of the dollar, 
the purchasing power of which in 1914 was two-and-a-half times 
greater than in 1920. It wil be found that while through the 
centuries gold in terms of goods and services has continuously 
depreciated, it has undergone considerable fluctuations in quite 
short periods of time. The value of gold, like that of any other 
commodity, varies with changes in supply, demand, and cost of 
production. Each of these factors is constantly undergoing slight 
modifications, but from time to time great events occur which cause 
a permanent change in their relationship. Of this nature was the 
discovery of the South African mining field and more recently the 
reduction in the effective demand for gold arising from the 
mobilisation during the war of hoarded stores in the belligerent 
countries. 

CHANCES IN VALUE oF Goxp. 

We are all familiar with the conditions under v hich an ordinary 
trade commodity falls in value. Sellers offer more than buyers 
will take at the current price and the price is reduced. But in tho 
case of gold the process is not so simple. Sellers of gold can always 
obtain the full statutory price for their commodity in a gold standard 
currency, and there must be a depreciation of the currency, thet is 
to say an upward movement in the price level, before there can be a 
reduction in tho real return for the gold. How this depreciation 
happens is worth considering. The explanation is much simplified 
in present circumstances by the fact that there is now only one 
completely free gokd market, the United States, and we can therefore 
restrict our view to what cccurs in that country. 

When gold, whether of native or foreign production, is offered for 
sale to any of the Federal Reserve Banks, it will be bought at its full 
rate of so many grains weight for a dollar. As the Federal Reserve 
Banks are central banking institutions, we remember that the effect 
of a purchase by any one of them is to create so much additional 
cash standing to the credit of the member banks. It is hardly 
necessary to repeat that this cash becomes the basis of additional 
leans, which create new deposits, or in other words, increase the 
purchasing power of the public. Increased purchasing ,ower unac- 
companied by greater production leads to higher prices and thus we 
complete the chain of events by which a purchase of gold is con- 
nected with a decline in value of the currency. 

It is obviovs that, if the Reserve Bank sells securities or reduces 
the bills in its portfolio by an amount equal in value to the gold it 
buys. the two transactions cancel each other so far as they affect the 
balances of the member banks. In such case the Reserve Bank has 
substituted gold in its assets for securities or bills. Nothing more 


will have happened ; there is no change in the deposits of the member 
banks, no increased purchasing power in the hands of the public, and 
But the Reserve Bank cannot 
It must exchange 


no decline in value of the dollar. 
adopt this cuurse except at a sacrifice of profit. 


— 

its prefit-earning assets for gold which bears no interest, a ro; 

which obviously cannot be carried beyond a certain point, th 

is a limit to the reduction in profit carning assets, and even a R, = 

Bank has to consider the desirability of defraying Expenses ont. 

income and of meeting the demands upon it for dividends, 7 
Errect or Goip Imports. 

During a period of fifteen months the effect of an inflow of cold 
creating an expansion of credit was successfully counteracted ,,, 
it is interesting to note the actual course of events as recorded ; 
the consolidated statement of the twelve Federal Reserve Bank, 
In April, 1923, twenty-three per cent. of the total assets consisted « 
earning assets, such as bills and securities, sixty per cent. consis 
of gold, and the remaining seventeen per cent. of other Non-carniy 
assets. In July, 1924, the corresponding figures showed seventy 
per cent. earning assets, sixty-six per cent. gold, and seventeen py 
cent. other non-earning assets. Since then earning assets hg 
increased to twenty-four per cent., which has meant an Upwear 
movement in the balances of the member banks and a very consis 
able addition to the purchasing power of the public. The fiyp 
suggest that the Federal Reserve Board felt last summer that th 
had gone far enough in the policy of sacrificing earning assets in op, 
to neutralize the effect of the incoming gold. 

The Jarger movements in the sterling-dollar exchange have folloye) 
the course of the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. That poli 
has determined rates for money in the United States. When rat; 
of interest were high, floating balances were held in New York, ay 
dollars brought in order to lend in that centre. When rates wo 
low, dollars were sold and floating balances in sterling retainod jy 
order to lend in London. Thus money rates may exercise a powefy| 
though temporary influence on the exchange through the transfer of 
balances. Ultimately the rate of exchange must approximate to th: 
relation between the price levels in the two countries, but althoug) 
this is the dominant factor there are other influences to which t} 
exchange is sensitive, and which operate upon it before the mov. 
ments in price level can exercise their full effect. There is, moreover, 
such a thing as intelligent anticipation, and those whose business it; 
to understand the underlying conditions affecting exchange tak 
their view of the market and act accordingly long in advance of an; 
change in commodity prices. The recent rise of sterling in relation 
to the dollar has gone considerably ahead of changes in price lvvel 
but if the rise is maintained we may be sure the price levels will 
finally conform to the new relation of value between the currencies, 


SUPERIORITY OF GOLD STANDARD. 


Let me summarize in a sentence what I have said so far. J have 
endeavoured to explain the meaning of a managed currency and tly 
method of maintaining its value by regulating the quantity of mone) 
through the control of credit, and I have shown that during the last 
three years a managed currency has been kept more stable than on 
based on gold. We can supplement this favourable view by th 
further observation that considerable economy is effected by its 
use, as there is no need to incur the cost involved in buying an 
holding gold as a reserve. But when so much has been said, and |. 
must be granted that it is a great dea!, the case for a managed cur 
rency must be regarded as closed. On the other hand, the golil 
standard has in existing circumstances great and striking acvai 
tages. In the first place it establishes an S2ternational measure of 
value, common to the whole world and universally accepted. It is 
automatic in its operation and it relieves the central banks of a 
ponsibility which, notwithstanding our own fortunate experience, 
might not always be discharged with the knowledge and judgmen’ 
indispensable for the prosperity of national trade. It is not, hoveve, 
wholly inelastic. There is still scope under it for an exercise 
discretion by the central institution, as we have scen in the reccn 
action of the Federal Reserve Board. In our own country the effect 
of a movement of gold can, to a considerable extent, be counteracted 
by the Bank of England raising or lowering the ratio of reserve to 
liabilities. 

But in the present state of knowledge and feeling one of the greatest 
advantages of the gold standard is its moral effect. A nation will 
think better of itself, will almost regard itself as more honest, if its 
currency is convertible into cold. The fear of being forced off the 
gold standard acts as a salutary check on the extravagance of 
Governments who might be willing to face a mere fluctuation in 
«xchange but would not dare to suspend specie payment. It is a real 
advantage to a nation to have a currency founded upon a value w hic! 
is universally recognized ; it inspires confidence and facilitates inte! 
national transactions. Even if the gold standard were not preferable 
for other reasons its universality would be decisive in its favour. 
The argument may, it is true, be founded on psychological and no 
on economic grounds, but it is none the less powerful, as we have no! 
vet reached the stage where economic considerations alone guide ws 
in judging the desirability of any particular method or system. ‘9 
Jong as nine people out of ten in every country think the gold 
standard the best, it is the best. If in the future there were an 
immense increase or decrease in the output of gold and consequently 
a startling rise or fall in prices, reconsideration of the subject might 
be forced upon public attention, but at present there is no single 
nation, so far as | know, which is now off the gold standard. that 
Coes not regard the return to it as the most desirable of all financial 
measures, 

The Report was adopted and the pr~ yeedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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COMPANY MEETING, 





_ 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
AND MARTINS. 


INCREASE OF PROFITS—EXTENSION OF 
OPERATIONS--SIGNS OF WORLD TRADE 
IMPROVEMENT. 








CHAIRMAN ON GOLD STANDARD. 





The Ninery-rourtH ANNUAL Meetinc of Shareholders 
of the BANK or Liverroot & Martins Limirep was held 
at Liverpool on Tuesday last, Mr. W. R. GLAzeBrooK, 
the Chairman, presiding over a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts’ for the year 1924, referred to the death, in 
October last, of Sir James Hope Simpson, who (after his 
retirement from the post of General Manager in 1923) had 
continued to serve the Bank as a Director. Sir James was 
not only a great Banker who was recognized at home and 
abroad as an authority on finance, but he was also endowed 
with a keen sense of public duty, and in a variety of ways 
rendered services of civic and national importance. The 
Directors also greatly regretted the loss of Mr. Benjamin 
Noble, a Director on the North-Eastern District Board, 
who dicd in September last at an advanced age. 


PROFITS AND THEIR DISPOSAL. 

The Accounts showed that the profits for the past year, 
after making all necessary provisions, amounted to £530,442, 
compared with £486,965 in the previous year. This sum, 
together with the balance brought forward from the last 
Balance Sheet, gave a disposable balance of £667,684, which 
had been allocated as follows :—£100,009 to Reserve Fund, 
£30,000 to Premises Account, £375,822 to payment of 
Dividends, leaving £141,862 to carry forward to next 
Account. Besides the sum of £50,090 allocated to Bank 
Premises Account, a further amount of £250,000 had been 
transferred to that Account from Investment Reserve 
Account, this being in view of the important building pro- 
cramme in contemplation, which ineluded the erection 
of a new HIfead Ollice Building on the magnificent island 
site in Water Street, Liverpool, recently acquired. It was 
proposed to erect a building which would be worthy of the 
Bank and of the City. The decrease in Current Deposit 
and other Aecounts had been caused chiefly by reduction 
in the credit balanees of customers who required the money 
in connexion with their businesses. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 

Foreign Exchanges in 1924 were less erratic in their 
movements than in 1923, but the continued depreciation 
of certain Continental currencies had made it difficult for 
manufacturers in this country to place. their goods, while 
in some instanees it had enabled foreign competitors to 
undercut them in the home market. The most gratifying 
feature had been the continued and substantial appreciation 
in the value of Sterling in New York. The near approach 
to parity had caused talk of an early return to a free gold 
market in this country. There could be no question as 
to the advantages to be derived from the re-establishment 
of the gold standard. It was essential, however, that its 
restoration should be on a sound and enduring basis. The 
economic position would not in itself suffice to keep 
the Exchange near parity, and until hard facts, apart 
from sentiment, justified the change, it would be pre- 
mature and unwise to take a step which might have 
embarrasing results. The large amount to be provided 
annually by this country for debt repayment to the 
United States was an enormous weight on the Exchange. 
Also. there were large American balances employed 
on this side which might be recalled at any time. 
They could, however, rest assured that the able financial 





advisers of the Government would not recommend the 
removal of the embargo on the export of gold until 
they were confident that this could be done with safety. 


COTTON AND TEXTILE TRADES. 

Reviewing trade conditions in 1924 and dealing first with 
the cotton trade, the Chairman remarked that after almost 
four years of unprecedented depression the cotton spinning and 
manufacturing industries had, during the past few months, 
shown definite sign of improvement. In the last quarter of 
the year spinners of American cotton generally were able not 
only to sell their yarns at a profit but to increase their hours of 
working without loss of margin. Manufacturers of cloth, 
especially stable lines, had not had a satisfactory year, and 
many concerns were for a time entirely closed down. By the 
end of the year, however, matters considerably improved, and 
many more looms were now running than was the case a year 
ago. With a plentiful crop of raw material assured and 
generally improved stability in the Exchanges, it would seem 
that the trade, as a whole, entered upon the New Year with 
prospects much brighter than appeared probable or possible 
twelve months ago. 

In the Wool textile industry the chief feature had been the 
marked advance in the value of raw material, due rather to 
the shortage of supplies than to increased consumption 
demands. Spinners had not been fully employed during the 
year, and their margins were now cut very fine. Increased 
Continental competition, the constant rise in the price of raw 
material, and high production costs were factors bound to 
have a deterrent influence on trade. The outlook was 
therefore uncertain. 

SHIPPING PROSPECTS BETTER. 

The condition of shipping was still far from satisfactory, 
but the large amount of obsolete tonnage broken up during 
the last twelve months had materially assisted in relieving the 
position. It should also be remembered that this industry 
was usually the last to feel the full benefit of a revival in trade. 
The amount of tonnage laid up in British ports was now only 
about half the amount lying idle at the beginning of 192-4, and 
the tonnage under construction in Great Britain and Ireland 
at the end of December was less than twelve months ago. 
The fact that shipbuilding prices showed an upward tendency 
was a circumstance which had induced some shipowners to 
place orders in anticipation of future requirements. On the 
whole the prospects were in fayour of a slow improvement 
during the present year. 


COAL TRADE OUTLOOK SERIOUS. 

When reviewing trade conditions twelve months ago, the 
Chairman continued, he had referred to the coal trade as one 
of the bright spots. Since then the situation had completely 
changed. The settlement in the Ruhr and the increased pro- 
duction of eval in France had produced an increasingly keen 
compctition in markets where our trade was formerly almost 
unchallenged. All through the last twelve months the home 
demand for fuel had been at a low ebb as a result of so many 
Iron and Steel works and shipyards being idle. If the present 
high cost of living continued it was improbable that any 
decrease in cost of production could be obtained through 
wages, and on the other hand large consumers could not pay 
more for their coal. In addition, the export trade was likely 
to continue to suffer, owing to the longer hours worked by 
foreign miners and their greater production per shift. The 
outlook was thus serious. The close dependence on the coal 
trade of the iron and steel trade, the shipbuilding trade, and, 
indeed, every trade in the country, made it of paramount im- 
portance that some means should be found which, while 
equitable alike to coal owners and miners, would secure 
adequate and continuous output of coal at a price which our 
home industries could afford to pay, and which would enable 
us to compete in foreign markets. 


IRON, STEEL, AND AGRICULTURE. 

The iron and steel industries had been working under great 
difficulties. High costs had almost put our manufacturers out 
of the market, but at the moment there was a slight turn for 
the better and more confidence was being felt as to the future. 

Agriculture had remained unsatisfactory, many farmers 
finding difficulty in meeting expenses. The Government were 
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considering schemes to assist agriculture, and it was to be 
hoped that some effective measure of relief would be introduced 
which would supplement the assistance given by Banks, and, 
by enabling farmers to cultivate their farms adequately, have 
the effect of checking the laying down of arable land to grass, 
a process which, in view of the country’s dependence upon 
imported cereals, was of serious moment to the community 


GREATER CONFIDENCE IN MOST QUARTERS. 

The Chairman continued: Speaking generally, Trade 
conditions during 1924 were disappointing, but in the last few 
months of the year a welcome improvement occurred, and 
we now find in most quarters a feeling of greater confidence. 
That this is not entirely due to sentiment is shown by the 
Board of Trade Returns, by the largely increased amounts 
passing through the London and Provincial Bankers’ Clearing 
Houses, and, in our own Institution, by the increasing turn- 
over on Customers’ accounts disclosed by the Weekly Returns 
from our various Districts. It must, however, be borne in 
mind when considering the London Clearing House figures 
that the more frequent turning over of money in the Short Loan 
Market and investment transactions have largely contributed 
to the increase, 

The question of costs is still most serious, and manu- 
facturers and traders alike are crippled by the heavy toll 
demanded by the Government. A reduction of Income 
Tax would undoubtedly stimulate trade. 


The problem of unemployment is also grave, but I am 
hopeful that its pressing nature will be relieved to some 
extent by a real trade improvement, of which, as 1 have 
already remarked, there are encouraging signs. 


OUTLOOK GENERALLY BETTER. 

Last year the uncertain outlook at home and abroad 
amd the chaotic condition of Foreign Exchanges made me 
hesitate to attempt to forecast the prospects of trade for 
1924. Since then a great movement has been made towards 
the removal of the obstacles which, since the War, have 
blocked the way to a return to stability and to normal con- 
ditions of international trade. The Dawes Plan has been 
formulated and presents a possible solution of some of the 
worst of Europe’s diilicuities. The already 
aecomplished much and paved the way for the stabilization 
of German Currency and the settlement of the reparation 
question. The example set by Austria in its earnest 
endeavour to balance its Budget has been followed by other 
countrics which have realized the destructive consequences 
of inflation and the importance of returning to sound 
principles of finanee. The credit of our own country has 
further advanced in the eyes of other nations, and our Pound 
has practically regained the proud position it occupied 
before the War. With such evidence of improved con- 
ditions I feel some confidence in expressing the view that 
we are at last emerging from the uncertainty and depression 
of the last few years, and that, given freedom from industrial 
struggles and strikes, a steady improvement in trade may 
be looked for. There are, however, essential conditions 
~—fortunately within our own = control—-which must be 
observed if we are fully to re-establish our pre-War position 
and regain our foreign trade, which is the life-blood of the 
nation. Of these the chief are hard work and economy, 
and an earnest endeavour on the part both of employer 
and employed to bring down the cost price of the goods 
they manufacture to a level which will enable them to 
compete in foreign markets with similar goods manufactured 
abroad. There must be co-operation and a combined effort 
to obtain the maximum output at the minimum cost, and 
at the same time to manufacture goods which will justify 
the world-wide reputation this country enjoys for reliable 
and high-class workmanship. 


scheme has 


In conclusion, the Chairman thanked the management 
and staff for their efficient services during the past twelve 
months, and expressed the hope that the present year would 
show increased activity in all departments of trade, and 
be a propserous one for the Country and for the Bank. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. R. M. Hlonnanp-Marrin, one of the Deputy Chairmen, 
seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously, 


—_ 
——— 





On the motion of Mr. E. C. Turn, seconded by Mr, J. k 
Gorpon, Sir Frederick W. Chance, K.B.E., D.L., Mr. Edwani 
aul, Mr. W. Peart Robinson, and Mr. Isaac H, Storey 
who retired by rotation, were reappointed Directors of the 
Bank, and the appointment of Mr. E. B. Orme as a Direety, 
was confirmed. 

On the motion of Col. R. Monrcomery, seconded be 
Mr. Samurnt Wurr, Messrs. Harmood Banner & Son, of 
Liverpool, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., of London, 
and Messrs. Thomas Bowden, Sons & Nephew, of Neweastlp. 
upon-Tyne, Chartered Accountants, were reappoint 
Auditors. 

Mr. Hvucn Lewis, proposing a vote of thanks to tp 
Directors, the Committee of Management, and to the Gener 
Manager and other Officers of the Bank for their valuabj 
services during the year, said post-War conditions had cag 
heavy responsibilities on those connected with the manage. 
ment of great financial institutions such as the Bank of 
Liverpool & Martins, especially as regards policy, on whic 
so much depended. It was, therefore, a matter of profoung 
satisfaction that the traditions of this famous Bank wer 
in such safe hands. (ILear, hear.) 

Mr. R. 'T. CunninGuam having seconded, the motion was 
cordially approved. 

Mr. T. Fisner CaALpwetr (General Manager), in response, 
assured the shareholders that their expression of confidence 
was greatly appreciated. So far as the Directors wer 
concerned, and particularly the Committee of Management, 
he would like to join in the thanks to them for their constant 
and careful attention to the affairs of the Bank. He could 
not speak too highly of the able support of his colleagues, 
the Assistant General Manager (Mr. A. F. Shawyer), the 
Chief Officers, District Managers and Branch Managers, 
the result of whose efforts, together with those of their Staffs, 
was reflected in the Balance Sheet. 

A cordial vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Rex Coney, 
was extended to the Chairman, whose reply brought the 
Meeting to a close. 
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MARTINS LIMITED | 


| 
Head Office: 7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 
London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. | 


Capital Subscribed — ain 
Capital Paid Up ... in in 
Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits 
Deposits, etc., at 3ist Dec., 1924 


£18,791,120 
2,348,890 
1,841,862 
61,290,020 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
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Masterly 
inactivity 
THE MAN who possesses a 
chair like this, who relapses 
into it almost every evening, 


spends a wet Sunday afternoon 
in it, takes his impromptu nap 





Cam. ™ 





te 













in it, reads a novel 1n it or looks 





Over some papers which he has 
brought home from the office, 
is obeying a good and right 







instinct. The supreme com- 


fort of the Buoyant Chair is 






the answer to the wear and tear 
and pace and pressure of life, 
which were never so great as 







now. 
SPRINGS, you will remember, 






sprung on springs. 


BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
The nime “Buoyant” will be found under 
every gmume Buoyant Chair and Settce. Most 
geod Furatshing Howes sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices fram Sia Guin-as 












Buoyant Sales Department 


Buovant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts 


The 
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thins OF THE 
‘ lommy (Rall PETROL PATROL 


Al read 
er a hand — 


T doesn’t matter where you 

are; if your tank is low—look 

out for me. I’m Tommy 
Pratt-kins, bright and = golden, 
the liveliest man in town or 
village—always ready to serve 
you with Pratts, the powerful, 
pure, filtered and = guaranteed 
spirit that gives you more miles 
per gallon, cleaner cylinders, and 
easy starting these cold days. 






























PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


D.A. 463, 





ANCLG*AMERICAN O!L COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE, LONDON Swi 











Va If the Riviera is too expensive—try 


| VENTNOR, Isle of Wight. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The Island's Southern Resorts have a wonderful winter climate. 
The Hote! is sheltered, faces South, looks over the sea, and has 
private cliff gardens. It is centrally heated and furnished with 
every comfort. Apply to the Manager for SPECIAL TERMS 
fiom now unt! EASTER. 
Preprictors: 
TRUST HOUSES LTD. 


| Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 


Tclephor Gerrard 8844. 
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| HELP rwe'tiwe twro Financiay case 
| THE 
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“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAPTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need 46412.030 
(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to prov 
mainteuance 

| 10,000 Boys have bren sent to the 
} 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
}} have been Emigrated to the British Dor.inions. 
| being maintained 

Articies for Sales of Work will always be welcome. 


Royal Navy and Mercantile Marir 
Einployment and many Hw 
1,100 Boys and Gir 


Jan 
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Patrons--Vuein Majesties ‘due WING anv ( 
President H.R.H. Tur Prince or Wat 
Chairman and Treasurer—-C. ¥. Matorn, 1 Q., M.A. 
F. Hi. Crayton, Ese 
Chairman of Sinp Commuttee—-Howson F. Devitt, Eso 


Joint Secretarie H. Bristow Warten and Henry G. Corinex 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘“ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - - LONDON, W.C.2 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says:—“ / have never secu 
the * Arcthusa’ excelled,” 
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| Deputy Chairman 
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RO LLS- ROYCE 


THE 


BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
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“There is something about a Y oils which cannot very well be expressed 
in words; in fact, there are not sufficient suserlatives in th: English 
language to describe the stage of perfection to which the famous Derby 
car has now attained. Perhaps more than any other article of commerce 
the RolissRoyce car stands for th> highest standard of excellence in 
British manuf:cture throughout the whole world. The Rolls car 
represents power, pus luxury and comfort, in its most virile and 


exquisite form.” 
Sir James C. Percy 
in the 
“Motor News” 
of 27/12/24. 
[APIA AAVNA 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 
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pet pees Address : 


\\\\\ ARE QUA 
esb 1 Ce \ O) India 
e cool weather.\, Loaxdon 
o fand fron\ Marse\ y 


| eles 

1 Train. 
Cool passages through the R&Ad Sea 
and_ Indian Ocean. 


Comfortable 
accommodation, good 


attendance and _ cuisine. 
Write for illustrated hand- 
books: “A Winter Tour,” i] 
“India-Ceylon-Egypt” and {) 
“Ceylon, an equatorial play- 
ground,” naming proposed 
date of departure (any 


n i 





CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
(F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER) 
P. & 0. HOUSE, 14, COCKSPUR ST.,S.W.1 
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TO CANADA, U.S.A, 
JAPAN and CHINA. 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
ALL THE WAY. 
FINEST STEAMERS. 
FASTEST TRAINS. 
BEST HOTELS. 
THROUGH BOOKINGS TO NEW 
ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. 


For further particulars apply:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C_3} LONDON 











or Local Agents everywhere. 
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THE COMFORT ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 





LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, & America liouse, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.r. LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C.1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 














(GLOAG’S 


(GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 


57/ per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
a 


Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 
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CARR'S 


“Table 
Water” 


BISCUITS 3} 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


Vhey are simply ideal 
wil, cheaa Crdher 
@ trial tin from_your 
stores. heir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 





MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO. U2 
CARLISLE 


: A\ Y 
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i 10 for 8”: 


Y, e 3.P.20 


Or ar oro 


RePeECe 
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LAYER’S N° 


‘ Virginia Cigarettes . 


it Manufactured by modern machinery in a Medel Factory iy 


from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 
are supplied y 


# WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 2 


20 for 1/4 


i JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM oe 


a BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED Le 







50 for 3/3 : 














To Look Your 


— SD 


TAKE CARE * YOUR 
AND USE 











ROWLAND 
MACASSAR 


which will preserve, nourish, 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, 
which causes Baldness. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10 6, and 21/ 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 


imitations under the same or similar name 








strengthen it, 


- bottles, by 





S’ 
OIL 





and replace 
ant of 


Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 


the w 


Stores, 


112 Guilford 


Avoid cheap, spurious 











Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 
RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lin s 
Additional 10 Words (One Line) 

Less than 10 








Four Shillings. 
Every Two Shillings. 
Words chare 


Instructions should be addr 1 to— 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PREPAID DEPT., 





THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, WL. Z, by first post on ‘Tuesday of each week. 
@xhibitions. 
ART CLUB (Founded 1885). 


EXHIBITION 

_DAILY, 
Savile Row.—An E xhibition of 
ANS, by Francis Helps; and Landscape 
VEREST, by Capt. No 1, Open “a ily 


N*Y ENGLISH 
SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE 
l GAKDENS GALI ERY, 1 
“4” LPINE CLUB GALLERY, 
paintings and drawin [bE 
photographs of TIBE c and MOU NI 
from 10 to 5, 


! 
L 





Co et. 

_. iS. ove MMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., 
s furt d rooms to let to British gentlewomen 

with gas -fire cee gas-ring of baths and telephones Writ 


Mrs. Hemming has five house ind sixty-cight rooms 


| ae ALLY 








HYDE PARK, 
Each room is fitted 
lor appointment, 





, 82 Philbeach Gar- 





Siioa bed sitting-room 





pe dens, Earl's Court. Q ict, rupulously clean, Only gentlefolk need 
ps ER a at Mame ee : 
Appointments, Xc., Uarant and Wanted. 





‘THE WEST RIDING OF YORK. 


SHIRE 


C UNLY COUNCIL OF 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
PHYSICA I I IN ELEMENTA! I 

The West Riding Education ¢ t tor i from 4) l 
women applications for appointment ; ORGANIZER OF PHYSICAL TRALNING 
in Elementary Schools 

Scale of Salary, £1801 Lt ( h bonus i I witl } i 
by the West Riding County Council, (Approximat wing 4 

Some allowance may be ma rprevi 

Particulars of duties and tio! tegether w th ppl tion 
forms, which must be return : plet r than Monday Ke lary {tl 
1925, may be obtained froz LVU¢ ATION DEPAKTMLNI, Counts Hall, 





Wakefield, 
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pee ee es MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Three ASSISTANT MASTERS (Residential) are required for this Seheol. Candi- 
dates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other 
recognized British University and must hold Government certificates and trained 
teacher's diplomas. They must be prepared to undertake class teaching in general 
school subjects for boys from & to 18 years of age and must oifer at least one of the 
following as special subjects of a standard required to prepare boys for the Cam- 
bLriige Local Junior and Senior Examinations :-— 

Nature Study and its specialized branches, 
Business Training. 
Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics. 

Preference will be given to candidates who are efficient in cricket, football, athletics, 
s-outing or boxing. 

Commencing pay, tacls 315 per mensem with a deduction of tacls 60 per mensem 
while in receipt of board and quarters. Additional pay of taels 25 per mensem Is 
eranted to Masters holding a University Degree. ‘ihe value of the tael may be 
wiken at 3s, 

Exchange is liable to fluctuation. 

‘Three years’ agreement with increase of pay if the agreement is renewed. Liberal 
superannuation fund. Free medical attendance is provided by municipal surgeons 
and employes are exempt from all municipal rates and taxes. 

First-class passage is provided and half pay during the voyage. P 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained of the Council’s 
ageuts to whom applications should be sent. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
63 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3 
January. 1925. 


‘| ‘HE GIRLY EDUCATION COMPANY ~~ LIMITED. 





The Council of the Girls’ Education Company, Limited, invite applications 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of Wycombe Abbey School, Buckinghamshire, 
which will become vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1925, For particulars 
of the appointment and forms of application, which must be sent in not later than 
February 14th, 1925, apply to THE SECRETARY at the Registered Otlice of the 
Company, No. 7 Bank Street, Lincoln. 


TOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Head-Master of Nottingham High School is retiring at the end of the 
Summer Term, 

The Governors invite applications for the post, which must be received by the 
Clerk not later than February 16th. The Salary offered is £1,500 per annum, 
Uurther particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors. 

Mr. CECIL E. R. FRASER, Solicitor, 











| 
~ 


34 Park Street, Nottingham, 





( *EYLON.-—There is a vacancy for a LECTURER in BOTANY 
/ at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CLYLON. A cancidate 
should hold a first-class Henours Degree of a British University with Dotany as 
principal subject, or equivalent qualifications, and should have had cxporknce of 
lecturing or teaching, Sakary £500 rising Ly annuel incremunts cf £25 to L7TOO, 
An officer provided with Government quarters is requircd to pay 16°, cf his salary 
in rent ; otherwise he is given a rent allowance, The appcintment will Le on egree- 
ment for three years in the first instance. If confirmed the cflicer will then be on 
the permanent and pensionable establishment and will contribute 4°, of salary 
to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions Scheme. Free passages provided to Ceylon 
for the officer and his wife and not more than fhree children, 

Kequests for fuller particulars of this appeintment and for the necessary forms 
ef application should be addressed in writing to the PRIVATE SECRETARY 
(Appeintments), Colonial Office, Downing Street. Completed applications should 
roach the Private Secretary not later than the Ist March, 
js DUCATED WOMAN secks position of responsibility, prefer- 
hy, ably as Organizing Secretary of Chub or Hostel. Excellent expericnee in 

Administrative and Social Work, and control of large numbers of girls. Good 
testimonials,—-liox 1268, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 











i ADY, 26, requires post Companion-Sec. to Blind Person or other. 
4 Braille, typewriting. shorthand.— Box £27, ¢/o Cummins Library, Musweil Hill, 
( VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique  ‘Traming 

/ in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residentia! Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Depirtment,— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENT’ CAREERS ASS0- 
CIATION CGINCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1, 














Lectures, Scholarships, &ec. 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


4 Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's ‘Training 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gyronastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swinwuine, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Phystwoiogy, ac. ‘Three Years’ Course, Prospectus on application 











JOROPBEL ELUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. GG. Monteflore, MLA.; Hon. Treasurer : 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.— For information concerning Scholarships Loan Punt and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss BE. BE. LAWRENCE, 


A RS VIVENDI LEAGU E. 
4 Particulars of Lectures, explaining a new Principle in Breathing and its prac- 
tice for Health and Mental Energy, and Treatment of Nose, Throat, Chest, and 
Spine, chikiren and adults, from Mr, Arthur Lovell, 94 Park St., Grosvenor Sq., W. 1. 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY, 
Pracing climate, Good education. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, Seh.), 


.* LDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
} 








Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Publie School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 12 vears. UPPER SCROOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





\ TOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.--WESTERN DIVISION, 

Provost: Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset, 
8 KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, YAUNTON, Head- Mistress: 
Miss &. M. HARTNELL, M.A, (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls oyer 4, £180, 





- ——> 

(jARRATIS HALL, BANSTEAD, has en annexe fo 
a girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for 

Large grounds with golf. Next Term January 21tst. 


W ENT WORT H. oa 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chiirman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A, DD. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands ia its owa grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournem 
Entrance Scholarships. outh | Y, 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


" HE GRANGE, BUX T 9 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, i, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for M+triculation and Intermediate Ex ams 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath ry mnasium.—A pply “ 
MISTRESS. _ ee _—— 






rat 
Domestic Sein ’ 








: Lournemouth, 





lary 


the Ep 





rOwHE DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAFOR) 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


“ = a 
il IGH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal-—-Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND  scHog, 
3 FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, . 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 











Sound Edueation in accordance with principles of Church of England, Snari 
School premises, healthy situation. Chapel, playing fields, gymnasium swimmin 
bath, gardens, sinatorium, Pure water supply. Valuable scholarships, = 

Fees: Daughters of Clergymen, £30 perterm, Daughters of Laymen, £40 per tery 

Bursaries are available for Daughters of Clergy of Dioceses of Chester, Manches 
ani Liverpool. 

Apply: HEAD-MISTRESS (Miss Flood), St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, Matlocy 


PR Ncess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, Wa 








sv 
Principal—-Miss PARKER, M.A, 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention ¢ 
Languages, English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year, = 


— HALL = SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, — KEN 
FOUNDED 1850, 


( 





f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
\ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S “DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands ia 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUsIc (Foretzn Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AKT 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOGL 
AA FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDE 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin ‘thorough education on moderns fi 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and fer the Universities if requir 
Beau. itul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net ball, Tennis, Bath 


Principals 








ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman:— The Risht Hon. LORD GISBOROUGH. 

Entrance Scholarship kxramination will be held on May 20th, 2ist and 22nd, fort 

award of Five Secholurships varying in value, according to merit, from £30 te . 

a year, and open to girls under 14 years Of age on May Ist, utry Forms must | 

returned before May 6th, 1925, to the HEA D-MISTRESS fi 


}. LMWOOD, HARROGATE. High Class Girls’ School: resi- 
4 «dent pupils only, Junior, Middle, and Senior houses, Liberal educati 
for Universities or approved carcers, Domestic Science, Branch at Geneva 
Apply PRINCIPALS, 

















i ne NEW SCHOOL, 40 Leigham Court Road, }'treathan 
Hill, 8S.W. 16. Co-education day-school, with accommodation for board 
to be conducted on the principles of Dr, Rudoli Steiner, The usual school subj 
will be taught as well as handwork and the new art of Eurhythmy. Children will! 
received from the age of five years (during the first year wnder thirteen onty), and 











4 
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chools and C@alleges. 
O AK LAND 8 ’¢se €@ o &. 


TRINITY, JERSEY —CHUANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School tor Boys, 





Founpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir P&ANUST Da 
BRATH, K.C.8., C.1.8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. . BO. I , ia 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.c.Le., AND Tuk Kev, G. O. MORGAN-»SMITH, 

HEAD-Master: Tuk Rev, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, ML4., PH.D., F.C, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge: Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magniticent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm, rcuutl 

ful climate, healthy situation. [very modern convenience. Electric lit. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITIT 





( SANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.—An Examination will Le 

J held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 

ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to boys undet 

14 on June Ist, 1925. Boys under 15 on the same date may compcte for one 

of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 
For pariiculars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


] INGS COLLEGE, 'TAUNTON.—Chureh of England Public 
J Q\ School cn the Woodard Foundation, Loys prepared for the Universities 


and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming lath, 
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O.1.. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—tbor Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 
“ ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by _ the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


(> URCHER’S COLLEGE, PELERSFLELD, HANTS. 
Head-Master, F. E. Woodit, M.A.. F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 3s. lud, per term,—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’'S SECKLTARY, 
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ySALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
— between the ages of 12 and 14 on Mareh Ist next, value from £90 a 
boys ds, will be awarded by Examination beginning March ord, 1920, 
year downwart sed at Rossail, and in London. 


* boys exanun “a asta 
Apply. THE BURS AR, Rossall, Fleetwood 








BING DON SCHOOL, BIERKS.—Publie School Education. 

Highly qualifies d staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fino 

including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 

puil tins. Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C, Fees £31,  Kntrance 
Football, OP vtarch.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Scholars ships, 


"Home TO BEI 


conte ose dy 





COME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
na concise form the regulations relating to the entry ef Cadets 


34 months to 13 years 8 months ) Into the Royal Naval ¢ sHege, 














(age limits. tl hin ewotions 4 as to how ti papply, &e., and a full illus trated description 
moa whe GLEVES, Ltd. (Publication De spt.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
21 vd Bond Street, London, W.l 
a 
o 
Private Cuition, Kr. 
YLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Corrcet Speaking. 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Dre achers, 
dics, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C 


will forward 
Vocabulary, Voice 
Pupils include 
=. and Lat 





R. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., who has had 
ME. mh ha rience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following 
S., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, 


scams 
Thank of Ea gland, Law 
Jur vior Administrative i 

Rathbone lace, W.). Tel: 


and Cambridge Locals, 
For particulars apply 


Prelim., London Matric., Oxford 
Individual tuition and small classes. 
Museum 45:6. 


Prompt and careful work. 
Vicarage, Romsey. Hanta, 


eee 10d. per 10600. 
Also Duplicating —WEATHERLEY, Ampfield 





Revision of M&Sx., by 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, — 








d hee EKWRITING, Proof-Reading and 
experienced clerk, late London University. 
Monks Risborough, Bucks 


Bvdros, Ke. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 


Miss HIL tr. 


Gotels, 
} EFORMED INNS.- 


Inns and Hotels managed by the 














P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 2: 


A Private Residential Hotel, 





Lancaster Gate. 


most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 


looking Hyde Park, facing south, Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires anf 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good tood and good cooking. Litt. ‘Terms from 12s. 6d. 


or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 


Paddington 8083, 


PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet 
surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Resuicnce 
on the Embankment; facing south; overlooking the Kiver. Dining-room with 
separate tables. Comfortable club-like lounge. Gias-fires in bedrooms. Constant 
hot water. Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive).— Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481 


per day, 
I'clephone 


} EMBERS OF 
. M and comfortable 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
A with baths and otheradvantages of a Hydroat moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Litt 




















er wrT = P - 
TRALNE D NURSE (retired), comiortable country home, 
desires charge cf 2 or 3 young (or delicate) children whose parents are 
ote to take them abroad, Highest references.—Full particulars, SISTER, The 
Haven, Carterton, ¢ lant eld, Oxon, 
_—_——— 





SCHOOLS, AT 
CONTINEN1, and TUTORS’ BKSTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
of charge by 
MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4923, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Ue, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They wil! also Le glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of tr sining in Domestic Leonomy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture, 
NO CHARGE PARENTS. 


DVICE AS OUT 
f HOME or on the 
™ DOMESTIC 

is given fr 





WHATEVER IS MADE TO 


Cours, Xr. 





ss HENRY LUNA, BERIT ES 
b ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 
Camping in the Desert 
Accompanied by Mr. P. G, Boyle, F.R.G.S, 


Late Commissioner in Zambezia 





MADRID. SEVILLE, GRANADA. 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Haggard, F.B.G.S, 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 

5 HK Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1, 
N Ss. BISHO?, F.B.G. 8, 
i e@ Feb. 17th—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 days. 

Accompanied, First-dass only, 
PRIVATE SOCTAL TOU RS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, 











A N D zU FO SS. 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most euitable cstablishments 
nill be given (free of charge) to parents wating z “yy h requirements (klid of school, 


ea eee 


age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &e.) t 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIG HTL EY, LTD., 
scholastic Agenta, 


LONDON, W. 1, 
(2 lines), 
to Schools in existence, 


61 CONDUIT STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 32 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guid» 


price 2s, 6d., post free 3s, 





lublishers of 





1CHOOLS ror BOYS AND Gis is. 
‘% TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
aud Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy luformation, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.&J3, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 








kr. 


LITERARY 


Authors, Sppetwriting, 





| dealt MASSEY, AGENT. 
Good Stories, &c., 

Send star up for prospectus to 

RONALD MASSE Y. 108 Victori® Stree 


CAREER THAT PAYS. 
v3 work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 
ond free lesaon to ton to (Dept. T.2), SH A W INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., 


; ARN ~ Money by 

y to write, what to write about, where to sell. 

Hlustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 

QTOR ES and ARTICLES nen placed. Expert Advice. Per- 

— tuition Best terms P: for ee or send MSS. for Free 

mre nael ti = pt. P., BURFORD AGENCY, 107 Burford Koad, 
otti 


\ Y/RITERS, 


work on both sides of th 
to th MANAGER 


L EARN Authorship, 
4 Postal Le 


required, 


8.W. 


, London, 





Advertisement writing and pubticity 
Write for partic “lars 
London, W.C, 








“Y our Pen. Unique postal course: How 


Expert guidance, real training, 











LITERARY 





Send vour MSS. to the Whitefriars 
dispose of Literary, Film and Dramatic rights in 
Atlantic and hindle translation rights. Send for 
170, Flect Street, E.C. 4 


Literary 
Il kin Is o¢ 


particulsrs 





Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 








essons, expert tuition Recommended by leading Editors. Write 
* Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle St., W.1. 
UTHC IRS should forward Stories, Poems, Tales for 
F Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Mr. A. H. STOCKWELL, 
Pub! Publishe r. 2) Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Est. 1308 








M™ ~ -TYPEWRIT' EN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
1,000 words: carbon copir 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplicating, 
MONA ART, 14 Frewin ined. Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18 

M*s TYPED, Is. 1000 wor ds, carbon copies, 3d. 


Moorgate Typewriting Co., 133 Moorgate, B.C. Tclephone : 


STU 


Miss Davidson, 
5638 London Wall, 














plays, ete. Prices 


Bromley, Kent, 


Looks, 
Road, 


MSs 
Ey 


Tweedy 


Author’s 


wi PEWRITING, 
READ, 34 


on application. S. k. 


TOURS 
found on pave 178, 


FURTHER DETAILS OF “ESCORTED 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be 











Siacdineuae. 





‘ABGOORK’S PURER PALE. 
J NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 

Specially manufactured for the finost exterior and intericr decoration, 
For — and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, S.W. 11. 


Battersea, London, 











REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOALS, 
r COSTUMES, &e., guaranteed as new Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
15 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 'P hone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made 
YOMETHING NEW F OR BAZAARS, SALES OF WOR K, 
\ FETES, EXHIBITIONS, bre Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of ont 
Vases, bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Every piece HAND-COLOURE). 
Beautiful colourings, Big profits, Customer writes: “ Pottery supplicd was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. Ii we had understood deman | 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three tim s the amount 








Write for full details * RAINBOW ” POTTERY Cu.,, Dept. 8," Lindfield, Sissex 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Creat, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original wor« 

from £2 ae —— sent fre.—HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Stree*, 
London, Ww. 

-Highest Vaiue 


ticanite, 12s. on Silver, los, on 
offer by return, If cifer not accepted, parced 
returned post free, Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokes 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 

8S. CANN & CO.. 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


“A RYIFICIAL ‘TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. - 
EF assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinued on Vu 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or 


Fata, 1859 








VOCKROACHES eradicated by ~ Eeotian, * a scientific remedy 
J iuvented by E., Howarth, F.Z.8. Harm domestic animais. Tins, 
Hi ow an H's, 473 Crookesmocre 








Is. 6d., 2s, Sd., 5s., post free from sole makers 
Road, Shefhic Kd, or ( he! mists, Army and Navy Stores, BOOT'S Branches 
Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 








HOW IT CAN RESTOR THE GROWTIL AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. | 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKE R, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” | 

“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 

Contents: Oa Hand and Electri Scalp-tissues. On 
Washing, Brushing and Com Hiow to Free the 
Hair-follicles from Seurf 4 | Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discolos ition, Some simple rules for se 
applied Scalp Massage Gd, post free from 


J. H: ARL D Y PARKER LTD. 
37), 117 ST. GEORGE’S RD, BELGRAVIA, S.W.1. 
’Phon Victo 2215. 
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When ordering your Magazines for 1925, get 


a Them sis B LACKW O OD ” 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


It is “penny wise” to buy a cheap dictionary, First 































































and foremost, you must have good Cross References: CONTENTS, 
then Synonyms galore—a_ gazetteer—a_ biographical Sir Alexander Mackenzie: Explorer and Imperialist, 
Dictionary — Mythological and other Names — nr By John Nelson, 
Abbreviations. Nenette and Rintintin. — By Kenneth MacNichol, 
| The Foreign Office Services. 
’ WwW I. The Diplomatic Service. 

WEBSTER’S NE | By A. C. Wratislaw, C.B., C.M.G, CBE. 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY The Master-Fiddler. By Jan Gordon, 
has all these things in perfection. World-famous for Gal tee Gaante hehe herani Vignettes. By J. mae 

, ” e P ‘ > 7a f le , A, 
value and authority, “IVebster” will prove of daily | he, Adventune on Gide. Be F. “ : : 
SS _ pees ~— ir ae poe —— Johnson, By Leonard Whibley, 
5 ‘ : - . ippo Days. By Fund 
“ lai tole LU 7 di, 
Webster,” if you can possibly afford it. Musings without Method— 
Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says— Germany's Plans of ar coger el City’s 
“Webster’s is beyond question the finest one-volume seaatiiny Se eee — me Dawes 
Dictiuuage thet 1 have exet oon” : Scheme—The Debts of the Allies Political—Our 
ae a ee eee ee Broken Idols—Mrs. Snowden on Mr. MacDonald's 
2,700 Pages. Price GH /= net. 442,000 Entries, Leadership—Thomas Bewick’s Autobiography. 
‘Life would be dull with mut * Bk ick wood, dha 
WRITE TO-DAY for the fascinating Tllustrated *“ We eniey every line of * Biackwood. 
ony? Prospectus of Webster, rye Specimen pa a = “It is an unfailing source of enjoyment to me.” 
free on application to G. BELL & SONS, LTD, 12 & « —" 
" _ Pp as 7 * 3” ubscribers both at Tome and Abroad can have Blackweets 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
a six months — 
WM. ~ ernie & SONS, 
45 George Street, Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
OO OP LILIES OSLO POLL II SRO OLE ET aa a ae ee 
f GQ} 
fa } The 
‘i February. THE Is. 6d. net. |: 
fa fd 
: . FOR i NIGH rLY REVIEW, 
» CORNHILL MAGAZINE. © 
fs} > g CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1925, 
x] ° ° i) 
a Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. er, THE GREAT WAR AND THE AFTERMATH. PART If. : 
r a ty BeRNARD SiuAW AND RCHIRALD TIENDERS#y, 
SB See ie 5 EA USERIE. ame, Sy Sues ax J. Wevusn. & 8 =6THE NEW TARIFF PROPOSALS. _ By C area Weroewooo Busy, IP 
; is > Be OLSON. SY THE ITALIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. B PHY. 
Mm THE SILVER CACLDR ON OF GUNDESTRUP.  ™? PONCE fj) GREECE AND THE REFUGEES FROM ASIA eo ——. 
‘ » ‘ x .4 . " 1 ARKIN. 
Py By Liret-Coronrt G. R. B. Spain, C. oad F.S.A. S%  ALRANIA—IS SHE TO EXIST? By Cart H. ae 3 F.RGS, 
a THE AT MURDERS A SHORT ACATION. By Hintox Brows, LCS. {1 Mi CHAMBERLAIN AT THLE FOREIGN ‘Orrice ; , 
fs = BR a a sy Hucu F. Spexor 
{ W. R. H. Trowsripcr. be TTROPRE VIM ty Tonw Ber 
©! FRANCESCO CORTEST. A SON OF V ENIC E. " By Evtru Acar. @ PEVROPE. AND PE ey gag a A aaa 
THE BULL OF ALTAMIRA, By Epmunp Candler, iE INTERNATIONAL ATTACK ON BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM 
(i THE CLIFP OF Tile PUNGO NARI: A SHORT STORY. ty ne is ancien prone eigen 4 oo 
By : RADLTY. = yR OFFAT’S TRANSLATION. By RB 
a cl erences : ny 8 | A RA‘ 4 
ti AN SENPERIMENT FOR THE PREVENTION. OF “RADY. Gf SMOKE ABATEMENT, SUNLIGHT AN : HE at Ti naw, F.LC, FSS 
F! LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 2 By Eviru Setires. & ‘TILE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. By Hotroro Knicut, * 99 
LITERARY ACROSTIC No, 24. Os THE IRRESPONSIBLE FOX-CUB. ‘By Dovctas Gorvon. 
fa ; CILANSON EVRE. By Puvnits Mrcxoy, 
‘ . 1 . . < 
7 LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. ) CURRENT LITERATURE. By S, M. Ettts, 
a 1 aiiaalalianiatindainanianaies 
ry TBS Se CDBLAS ah Fy Fart Mat Pa Pah ML ara AZ ASSS rag LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
era VAM a Vaan a AV AAT AV ar area ava AAT, 


SNA CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


A REMARKABLE Contents : February, 192 3/6 net. 


" a . . IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, By Sir CHARLES MALLET 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE THLE FRENCH OUTLOON, By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
: NINE MONTHS OF GREEK REPUBLICANISM 
. Any book supplied on the day of publication. pea ae By Dr. W, MILLER 
THE WATER SUPPLY OF EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound \4 By J. 1. CRAIG, F.R.S.E. 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, ie THE MANDATORY SYSTEM AFTER FIVE YEARS’ WORKIN¢ 
and bookbinding > vance i _ 1. bY J. H. HARRI S 
> ENGLAND AND SCIIOOL-IDEALS IN CHINA. 
3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, > : : oe By R. P. SCOTT, LL.D. 
and cleaning of private libraries. Sy SCIENCE AND BUILDING. 
. ‘aot eee By the Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, MLD. | 
@ We maintain a literary service bureau. FOR THE SAKE OF THE NEW POOR. ‘ By ‘EDITH SELLERS 
gs. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which NEGRO RACE-MOVEMENTS IN AMERICA, | 
gives imay*diace and intelligent actention to all orders, | By the Rev. o M. CHIRGWIN | 
Sik hi Catalans | HISTORY IN POETRY FROM AGINCOURT TO RABELAIS. | 
end for Catalogues | By WINIFRED st EPHENS WHALE 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN IN IRISH HISTORY. | 
By ROBERT DUNLOP 


J.& E. BUMPUS 








| COMMUNISM IN REVAL. By GEORG MERI | 
tale aS am HE INE, THE CE :E RM. AN AND THEJEW. By SAMUEL GORDON 
‘ . |} FOREIGN AFF By GEORGE GLASGOW 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 | LITERARY Sl PPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 





By Appointment io His Majesty the Kin3 





AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
j A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, Willesden Green, OF OXFORD 















































e London, N.W. Catalogue No. 31 of interesting and valuable Antiquarian and , 2 . > ‘SM 
Second-hand For ign Books (mostly French) on General Literature, History and ~ By STR ¢ HARLES } ALLE 
Memoirs, History of Civilization and Folklore, Theology, Vhilosophy, the Occult Volumes I. and If. Illustrated. 21s, net - volume 
t > rnd on other subje ets (32 pp. = 570 Nos.), post free on application. Business “Here is a hook in which to dip and dip again The book 
D ouly, except by arrangement. Correspondence in English, French, German is full of learning.”—Daily News, ae 
4 ¢t - 
and Duteh. ‘It is a fascinating st wry and most ably told. . . . The whole 
— <== book is a mass of learning. ... A delightful and most valuable 
——— = ——— ~ ———_ —___-~—~__ vI book.” —Spectator. : 
s gt “ This work is a great achievement, ser all Oxford men will add 
IF ANY DIFFICULTY is experienced in obtaining a copy of THE || Sir Charles Mallet to their list of benefactors Observer. 
SPECTATOR, please communicate with the Publisher. As a pre- |! “ The first satisfying history of Oxford. and her colleges.” 
caution against future disappointment a regular order should be placed —Manchester Guardian. 
with a newsagent. 
. es een | [| METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36, Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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George Wyndham 


the life and letters of 
(2 handsome volumes, illus. 42/- net) 


by Col. Guy Wyndham G Professor J. W. Mackail 


Times “ An excellent portrait and record ... the letters themse]ves 
are full of the writer’s personality. Among his correspondents 
are many of renowned names; for wherever he touched life it 
was always the finest in each activity who attracted him y+ « Se 

prose at its best is both beautiful and expressive 


Duily Telegraph “* Admirably told; a clean-cut finished piece of work” 





Dily Mal “A career than which there was none more brilliant, 
varied, and active as politician, man of letters and country 
gentleman is here attractively recorded ” 


Daily Chronicle “Written with understanding and restraint... the 
letters are of wide and varied interest” 





HUTCHINSON @& Co. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY: 
The Absolute Expiains. By Tuomas Harpy, O.M. 
An Outline of Christian Anti-Socialism. 
By the Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF SALisBuRY, K.G. 
The British Empire Exhibition—Second Phase. 
By Lieut.-General Sir Travers CLARKE, K.C.B., 
er M.G (Chief Administrative Officer to the 
British Empir: exhibition). 
Mars. By Sir Frank Dyson (Astronomer Royal). 
Personal Recollections of Tennysen (concluded). 
By WILLINGHAM IRANKLIN AWNSLEY. 
A Boys’ Lending Library. 
Bv Bernarp W. Henperrson, J).Litt. 
Francis Jeffrey as a Literary Critic. By R.C. Bavp. 
Copyright Law and the Public. 
By G. Hersert Turina, 
Islington and Pentonville. By Sypney K. Pues. 
The Childhood of Madame de Genlis. 
By the Lapy ALASTAIR GRAHAM. 
Tennis. : By AupERSON Horne, 
The Ex-Fighting Man in the Civil Service. 
By J. R. GRiFFLN (Ass nt Secretary, British Legion). 


The Protocol. By Admiral Sir Rucinat p Bacon, K.C.B. | 


Our Difficuities with Egypt. 


By Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Excoop, C.M.G. | 


Should Englishmen Enter the Indian Services ? 
By Sir Recrnatp Crappock, LC.S. 

The Outcastes of India: Their Hope of Freedom. 
By the Right Rev. Brsuop WHitreneAD. 

Socialism and Banking By Herverr G. WILLIAMS. 
Faith-Healing. By Sir Ropert ArmMsTRONG-JoNus, M.D. 
The Music of the Spheres. By the Rev. W. J. Foxevr. 


CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 
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| _ LINDEN LEA 
»\ a | 
BUCKNELL, A NOVEL 
a | This at oe vel’ oe aroused great interest andl 
7s. 6d. net. |} won unsolicited praise from the Press and | AL 
1 


sis in an ari i denavt of hectic fiction.” 


| -—-- A reviewer describes this book as ‘* an 
| 

| 
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| THE SOCIAL 
| LAWS OF THE QORAN 


| 
A most 
Mo I n teachin a s ney pr ble S 


pony OF THE KING OF 
HANOVER TO VISCOUNT 
STRANGFORD, G.C.B. 


| 
| 
1] 
Now in the 

Nirs Vy TR 
| 


By ROBERT 
ROBERTS, 
B.A., Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net. 








intro luction by CHAS. | 
WHIBLEY, LL.D. 
10s, Gd. net. 


by JR. GORDON | THE Sra = 


MILBURN 


10s. Od. net. THE REAL 


iyauee. | THE CHILD AND HIS 
with ry M.R.C.B, by | — PROBLEMS 


i Crichton liller, |! Al yf interest ve and } 
M.A., M.D. (Edin.). 1 to train chiliren Sv 
5s. net, i ure its keynote 
| 
! 
= 6 





14, HENRIETTA STREET, | 7) 
COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. 
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A_BRILLIANT BOOK 


G. D. H. COLE 
THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM COBBETT 
18s. net. 





“ His book makes absorbing reading. 


fair and judicial.” —The Times. 


MRS. H. DUDENEY 


THE NEXT MOVE 


"The action is swift and sure, and interest 
is sustained till the climax.” 
—Newcastle Chronicle. 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
THE DEPTHS OF 
PROSPERITY 


* Thulls in plenty.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HULBERT FOOTNER 
OFFICER! 
‘The Owl Taxi.” 


A. FIELDING 
DEEP CURRENTS 


By the author of * "The Eames-E -rskine Case.’ , 


ROSE MACAULAY 
ORPHAN ISLAND 


The williest story of the day. 


F, BRETT YOUNG 
COLD HARBOUR 


T he best story of the occult of the day. 


RICHARD PRYCE 
ROMANCE & JANE WESTON 


The n most charming story of the day. 











By the author of ‘ 




















LYNN BROCK 
THE DEDUCTIONS OF 
COLONEL GORE 


mos! ingenious detective story of the day. 





The 


[ew 


COLLINS 





48 PALL MALL, S.W. 


The 
narrative is well managed, the sketches are 
vivid, and above all the temper is admirably 
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Broadway House 





THE MENTALITY OF APES. 


By PROF. W. KOHLER. 
16/- net. 

A fascinating investigation of the minds an 
of the Anthropoid Apes most closely related to 
Man; based on a long study ef Chimpanzees jy 
Tenerife. ' 
t Ameri 

crenuous mericans. 
net. Attempts to do for the America of the 19th century | 
what Mr. Lytton Strachey did for Victorian England. Brief | 
biographies ranging from Barnum, the 
Brigham Young, the Mormon king! 
Fighting the World: the Struggle for Peace. By 
COUNT KAROLYI. 21/- net. An important volume of 
memoirs by one of Europe’s most prominent statesmen. 


The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. , 





; | 
{ habits | 
. 
| 
Hy 


By R. F. DIBBLE. 127% 


showman, to 


G. REVESZ. 10/6 net. The only portrayal of a gifted 
artist from his earliest years, throwing much Hight on 
musical and artistic genius. Incidentally, a delightful 
picture of a youthiul composer, 


Callinicus : 2 Defence of Chemical Warfare. By 


J. B. S. HALDANE. 2/6 net. ‘The author of Dacdalus 
here maintains that gas is a more humane and_ more 
efhcient weapon than any other. “ This very remarkable 


little book.”-——Datiy Express, 22 Jan. 
@ Broadway Transiations, 7/6 net each. 


The Princess of Cleves. 1, 
FAYETTE. Translated, with 
H. ASHTON. This latest 
TRANSLATIONS 
“a masterpiece 
More’s Utopia. Translated by RALPH ROBINSON, 
1551. Edited, with an Introduction and Glossary, by HUGH 
GOLTTEIN, and 22 Hlustrations by LANGFORD JONES, 
Bacon's .Jtlantis is printed for comparison and contrast. 


MME. DE EA 
an Introduction, by PROJ 
addition to the BROADW AY 
is described by Mr. Lytton Strachey 

of charming psychology and exquisite art.” 


Revolutions in Islam. = py rELIX VALYI. 7 6 net 
A striking indictment of ete sh Statesmanship, and a considera- 
tion of the situation in Egypt, Turkey, and Asia Minor. 


Essay Towards a Philosophy of Education. 


By CHARLOTTE M. MASON. Foreword by the Lion. 
Edward Lyttleton, 10/6 net. ‘The first part is devoted to a 
discussion of the nature and scope of education; in the 


second part the principles are applied to the unfolding of a 


new curriculum. 
Sex and Civilization. py pAtL B8osriELD. 
M.R.C.S. 10/6 net. A consideration of the caus es of 


woinan’'s inferior economic position at the present day, show- 
ing that these causes are readily removable by psychological 


methods, 
The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 


By PROF. J. If. LEUBA. 15/- net. Intended to supplement 
and extend James's Varicties of Religious Experience, the 


book considers numerous cases of ecstasy, wanee, ete., with 
much new material on the effects of Drugs. 

The Story of the Jewish People.  », 1.11. 
MYERS. Preface by the Very Rev. the CHIEF RABBI. 


Iilustrated. Vol. IIT. is now issued at 3/6 net, dealing with 
the Kabbalah, the Inquisition, and the Expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. Vol. I. (8th Impression), 3/- net; Vol. II. 
(recently published), 3/6 net. 


TELEPATHY & CLAIRVOYANCE, 
By R. TISCHNER. 
Introduction by E. J. DINGWALL, 

10/6 net. 

A detailed descviption of a series of remarkable 
experiments, strictly and scientifically conducted, 
which seem to establish beyond doubt the pheno- 

mena now being discussed in the Press. 
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